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Moulder of an Empire 


WILLIAM L. JOHNSON, M. D. 


N THE study of the interesting 
characters living in the early period 
of our history, I have been struck 
with the influence one life has had in 
the development of our nation, 
what the loss of the influence of one 
man might have made in our progress. 

Where indeed would we have been 
without the lives of Washington and 
Franklin, to mention only two of the 
long list of the builders of our great 
republic? Study Aaron Burr and Bene- 
dict Arnold if you fail to realize how 
much one life may retard the onward 
march! Who can tell what devotion to 
duty on the part of one person may 
mean to future generations? 

I have been told that, in the present 
day, there are no such chances for in- 
dividuals to make a lasting impression 
for good, as in those remote days: and 


and 


yet I see the tall form of the immortal 
Lincoln, the greatest of modern Ameri- 
cans, rising to magnificant heights for 
the world’s betterment! I see even the 
fiery Roosevelt waking a whole nation to 
civic righteousness. I see a Burbank, by 
persistent work and untiring zeal, ex- 
tracting from nature secrets never be 
fore revealed for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of countless thousands! | see an 
Edison penetrating into the very heart 
of nature, to bring the light that dispels 
darkness and evil. I will only admit 
that in the pioneer days the lives of the 
great stood out more conspicuously from 
the mass. 

For a brief time let us study the life 
of the greatest of 
America, one who did such deeds that 
he can, without exaggeration, be called a 


my ancestors in 


moulder of this mighty western empire. 


William Johnson was born in Warren- 
town, County of Down, Ireland, in the 
1715. He was the eldest son of 
Christopher Johnson, Esq. His mother 
was Anne Warren, a woman of strong 
character and a sister of Oliver and 
Peter Warren, whose names are prom- 


year 


inently identined with the naval glory 
of England. 


The Warrens were possessors of large 


estates in the County of Down, from 
the first arrival of the English in Ire- 
land. Here the young man spent the 
early years of his life. It does not 
appear that he had a university educa- 
tion, but as was the frequent custom 
of the better English gentle- 
men, he got his education from tutors, 
whose duty it was to train the body as 


class of 


well as the mind. He was an apt stu- 
both 
French and English, and training his 


dent, speaking and writing in 
body in athletic exercises, which were to 
stand him in good stead, in the active life 
ahead of him in America. He came to 
this country in 1735, when he was but 
20 years of age, to take charge of the 
Peter War- 
ren had risen rapidly in the naval pro- 


uncle’s estate in New York. 


fession in England. By purchase and 
by grant from the Crown, he had ac- 
quired a large tract of land in the Mo- 
hawk Valley, the most fertile country 
in New York. His profession disbarred 
him from managing this property and 
he turned it over into the intelligent 
hands of his nephew. 

The latter was a real land promoter. 
With the sanction of his uncle, he di 
vided the land up into small farms, in- 
duced settlers to come in and take pos- 


session, cleared forests and raised quan- 
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tities of grain and vegetables. He early 
saw the value of a trading station and 
became a storekeeper, supplying from 
the old country the things needed in this 
pioneer location. 

It is interesting to note how persistent 
he was in the planting of orchards, and 
how careful he was in cutting the timber 
to leave tracts for protection and beauty, 
and this in a day when most land was 
cleared by burning and destroying the 
trees in a most careless manner. 

Young Johnson had the industry of 
a real pioneer, as well as the vision of 
a seer. His style of living was plain, 
and he cultivated the Indians and the 
rude settlers, joining in their sports and 
encouraging them in all honorable in- 
dustries. This was by the persistent 
advice of his uncle, Peter Warren. 
That his nephew profited by it is evi- 
denced by a letter written 
1738, which says: “As to my keeping 
in with all the people, you may assure 
yourself of it, dear uncle, for I dare sav 
I have the good will of all people what- 
soever, and am much 
much on your account 


to him in 


respected—very 
and on account 
of my own behaviour, which I trust in 
God shall always continue.” 

New York was Indian country in 
1738. The Mohawks were the largest, 
and the most warlike tribe, and their 


chief town, Dion-daro-gon, was only a 
few miles distant. 


No Englishman of 
his generation had the confidence of the 
Indians in an equal measure. Treating 
them like equals, honorable and square 
in business transactions, they quickly 
surrendered to his winning ways, and 
their confidence never wavered. He 
applied himself assiduously to the study 
of the Indian language, and became one 
of the few prominent men who were 
adept in speaking it. 

His industry and energy bore abun- 


dant fruit. His business largely in- 
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creased. He became correspondent of 
the great house of Sir William Baker 
& Company of London, shipping to 
them vast quantities of furs, which were 
brought in by Indians and whites alike. 
He built a large stone house, on what he 
called Mount Johnson, and which still 
stands in the town known as Johnston. 
were dle- 
voted to his private business, and the 
care of the uncle’s estate. 


Hitherto all his energies 


Events were 
soon to force him into the public eye. 
England declared war on Spain in Octo- 
ber, 1739, and the colonies soon became 
and 
She 


involved. Spain owned Florida 
much of the surrounding country. 
was a rival of England on the sea, and 
Sir Peter 


fighting. 


had abundance of 
He commanded the “Squir- 
a 20 gun 
“Launceton,” a 40 gun ship. 


Warren 


later the 
With 
these he scoured the seas and brought 
wealth to 


rel,” ship, and 


immense London from the 
hapless Spanish galleons. 

The war with Spain was not of much 
concern to the settlers of New England 
and New York except for one reason. 
France, ever an enemy of England, was 
a close ally of Spain. France held 
Canada firmly in her grasp, her agents 
had penetrated into the Indian countries 
to the west, and her missionaries had 
the Catholic 


French gold to these savages, 


religion and the 
already 


carried 


viewing with alarm the growing strength 
of the English colonists. 

And that 
struggle for the alliance of the New 
York Indians, the mighty Six Nations 
Could they be kept neutral, they would 
form a powerful buffer between the 
French on the north and the wild Indian 


now commenced long 


tribes of the west. 

Governor Clinton had now taken the 
command of the English forces in New 
York. He was vigilant, active, and re- 
sourceful. The chief justice, Mr. De 








id 
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Lancy, was his adviser. His 
daughter was the wife of Peter Warren, 
and thus an aunt, by marriage, of young 
Johnson. 


closest 


The latter was soon brought to the 
notice of the governor, who was greatly 
taken with April, 1745, he 
was commissioned one of His Majesty's 


him. In 


justices of the peace for the county of 
Albany. His 


vastly increased. 


had 
He had built a large 
flouring mill on the Mohawk river, and 
his fur trade had become very valuable. 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts had 
New 


him in the attack on Louisburg. 


private business 


urged the York settlers to join 
(,OVv- 
ernor Clinton seconded his efforts to the 
best of his ability, but the legislature 
was against it, and the glory of the cap- 
ture of that mighty fortress fell to Sir 
William Pepperell and the Massachu- 
setts soldiers. 

New received the 
major part of the glory in this great 
capture, they also had the burden of the 
contest with the 


All the 
Massachusetts 


But if england 


French and Indians. 


country was ravaged to the 
The 
voys roused all the Indian tribes west 
of New York, and to the 


border of the country. 


Bay. French en- 


southern 


The key to the situation was the Six 
Nations, who were powerful and war- 
like. No effort was spared, no expense 
was too great, to induce them to join 
with the other Indians in a war of exter- 
mination on the [nglish. Rum, ever an 
evil influence in the world’s progress, 
and fatal, far more to the Indians than 
the whites, poured into every tribe in 
the north, with the 


Canadian 


progress of the 
Men, 
women and children were corrupted and 
debauched by it. 


French and troops. 


The unbounded intluence of one man 
stood in the way. The young braves of 


the Six Nations, inflamed by liquor and 
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the presents of the French, were eager 


to cast their lot against the English 
settlers, but the prudence of the chiefs 
restrained them. Johnson, who was 
now recognized as the most influential 
man in the colony, boldly took up his 
Mohawks, 


into their games and pursuits, and strove 


residence with the entered 
valiantly to have them keep the peace. 
The Mohawks received him as a brother, 
and adopted him into their tribe and he 
They 
gave him the name of War-ragh-i-ya- 
gey, meaning one who unites two na- 
tions together, a singular proof of their 
belief in his honesty of 


became one of their war chiefs. 


purpose and 
uprightness of character. 

Time will not permit me a narrative 
of the details of this adoption and the 
ceremony used, though it is of great in- 
The ritual, though and 
primitive, was full of brotherly love and 
the importance of charity and the care 
of the poor and needy. 


terest. rude 


Indeed much 
of it could be used today as the foun- 
dation of nearly all the secret fraternal 
orders, and probably it was used in the 
charges. It had 


various degrees and 


one effect of great immediate value. 
It gave Johnson the right to participate 
in every war council of the powerful 
Six Nations and thus to thwart every 
move of the French. 

He was a large, fine looking man, of 
and powerful 


commanding presence 


physique. He was careful not to make 
light of any of the Indian ceremonies, 


Hlis 


stone house at Mt. Johnson was always 


and never broke his word to them. 


open to them, and his hospitality was 
Small that the 
simple-minded Indians believed he was 


unbounded. wonder 


the power behind the throne of England. 


Having, as they believed, been de- 


frauded of some of their treaty rights, 
induced 


Johnson them to prepare a 


petition to the legislature. With a large 
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body of influential Indians, Johnson, as 
the Mohawk dressed and 
painted as an Indian, entered Albany 
and presented their request. It 
promptly granted, which made the In- 
dians more convinced than ever that he 
was the “Great Father.” 

Clinton 
friend and through his influence John- 
son was made superintendant of Indian 
affairs for the colony. 


war chief, 


Was 


Governor was his staunch 


His private busi- 
ness and wealth had vastly increased 
with his large responsibilities, and his 
business capacity must have been mar- 
vellous, to have handled all these affairs. 

It must not be supposed that his rise 
to power was endorsed on every hand; 
jealous of his wealth and 
many of the English people did all they 
could to thwart 


influence, 
his efforts, while the 
French were his bitter enemies. 

Attacks of all kinds were made upon 
him and his life was made burdensome 
by open and covert attacks. 

It was at this time that he brought 
to his mansion Molly Brant, to be his 
housekeeper. She was the sister of the 
great war chief Thanendaniga, and her 
ancestors were all noted Indian leaders. 
They lived happily together all his life 
and she managed his domestic affairs 
with remarkable prudence and _ ability. 
They were never married though she 
bore him eight children. 

Curiously enough this union does not 
seem to have been commented upon ad- 
versely by the good people of that day. 
We read of 


many celebrated people of the land, and 


their having entertained 
all testify to the charm of the Indian 
maiden and love that 
Nearly 


every one of Johnson’s official papers, 


to the perfect 


seemed to infest the household. 


sent while he was away from home, al 


lude affectionately to his “beloved 
Molly.” He provided liberally for her in 


his will and at his death she removed to 


Canada and was lost sight of to history. 

The vast influence that Johnson ex- 
erted over the Indians was increased 
a hundred fold by the sagacious Molly, 
who was allied to most of the Mohawk’s 
chiefs, and whose influence was always 
for peace and on the side of the English, 
| have no occasion to defend their re- 
lationship. History alone shows it was 
a great blessing to the colony of New 
York and was the restraining factor in 
preventing the horrors that the savages 
perpetrated on the New England col- 
onies. 

A singular proof of the contidence 
the Six Nations had in the 
Johnson 


power ol 


and his determination to be 
guided by justice and fair dealing oc- 
curred during the French and Indian 
war. It illustrates the 


mindedness of the Indians and the taet 


also simple- 
necessary to deal with them. 

The Cayugas, one of the most war- 
like tribes of the Six Nations, living in 
the extreme western part of the colony 
of New York and extending into what 
Ohio, had 
violently dispossessed of lands guaran- 


is now the. state of been 


teed them by treaty rights, the timber 


cut off, and their hunting = grounds 


with the 
French and intluenced by them to make 


broken up, by settlers allied 
trouble with the friendly Indians. Te 


aid in this outrage, liquor had been 
freely supplied to the unfortunate sav- 
ages, and several of them had been 
killed and their wigwams burned. 
Ordinarily this could mean but one 
thing, a retaliatory war with all its at- 
tendant horrors. To the honor of the 
tribe be it said, they chose to send some 
of their principal chiefs to lay their 
wrongs before Johnson, and ask his ad 
vice. The scene was full of pathos and 
as showing the native 


their Jove 


worth recalling 
nobility of the Indians and 


of the dramatic. 
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Johnson received them in state with 
his councillors and soldiers in their bril- 
liant scarlet uniforms, and with all the 
ceremony the Indians so dearly loved. 
It was in the great council chamber at 
Mt. Johnson, a banquet had been served 
the Indian 
around the council fire. 


and envoys were seated 

In silence the sacred pipe of peace was 
passed around. Then a tall warrior of 
the Cayugas stood up and commenced his 
story. He told of the long journey on 
foot from the banks of the Ohio, to lay 
their the 


chief War-rugh, who had always. pro 


wrongs before great white 
tected the Indians from unjust laws and 
from the depredations of the whites. He 
said they had no confidence in any of 
the whites but in Johnson. 

Producing from his pouch a black belt 
of wampum, he laid it before Johnson 
and said, “Brother, with this belt 


which 


we 
breathe the embers 
asleep, and we cause the council fires 
to burn in this place and on the Ohio, 
With 
this belt we sweep the fireplace clean, 
removing from it all that is impure, that 
we may sit around it as brothers. The 
unhappy oppression of our brethren by 
()hio 
carrying place, is the occasion of our 
coming here. 


upon are 


which are our proper fireplaces. 


Colonel Cresap’s men, near the 


Our nation would not be 
at rest, nor easy, until they had spoken 
to you about it. 
with this belt.” 

Pausing a moment he produced a sec 
ond belt of black and white and laid it 


They have now spoken 


with the first. He then continued: 
“Brother, what are we to do? Lord 
Dunmore will not hear us. Colonel 


Cresap and his men, to whom we have 
done no harm, are coming to clear the 
forest and cross our free path, which 
lies from Saint Sacrement to the Ohio, 
and which path our brothers’ belts, which 


we still possess, have long since swept 
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clean. What shall we do? Instead of 
polishing our knives, we have come to 
our brother War-rugh. Instead of 
seeking our kin, the Mohawks and the 
Oneidas, with painted war belts to throw 
between us and them, we come to our 
brother and ask him, by this belt, what 
is left for us to do? Our brother has 
taught us there is a God. Teach us he 
is a just God, by this belt.” 

Once more placing his hand in his 
pouch, he produced a third belt: black 
with five rows, and laid it beside the 
with manifest emotion, 
but with superb dignity, he drew him- 
self up to his full height, then quietly 
seated himself by the fire. 


others. Then 


The report was received in absolute 
silence. Some of the facts were known 
already, and their truth was apparent. 
It would be a breach of decorum to re- 
ply at once, and none were better ac- 
quainted with Indian councils than John- 
son. After an impressive pause he rose, 
and holding the three belts in his hand 
he thanked the Cayuga chief, praising 
him and his tribe for their action in 
not provoking war, and promised an 
on the Without a 
word the Indian chiefs arose, wrapped 
their blankets about 


answer morrow. 


them and strode 


from the room. Adequate refreshment 
having been provided the envoys, long 
and earnestly did Johnson ponder on 
the subject, well knowing that on his 
reply hung the fate of the [English set- 
tlers. 

The grave ceremonies of the council 
having again been enacted on the fol- 
lowing and 
produced a black belt with two figures 
woven in white on it. The hands of the 
figures were clasped together. 


morning, Johnson arose 


“the 
clouds which hang over us prevent us 


“Brothers,” he said — slowly, 


seeing the sun. It is therefore our bus- 


iness with this belt to clear the sky. 
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And we also, with this belt, set the sun 
in its proper course, that we may be 
enabled to see the 
peace.” 
He laid 


chiefs and 


narrow path of 


the belt before the Indian 
continued, “Brothers, we 
have heard what you have said about 
Colonel Cresap: we believe he has been 
misled, and we rekindled — the 
council fire at Johnston with embers 
from Onondaga, with embers from the 
Ohio, with coals from our proper fire- 
place at Mt. Johnson. We 
these fires to summon our wisest men, 
so that they shall judge what word shall 
be sent to Colonel Cresap, to secure you 
in your treaty rights, which | have sworn 
to protect by these strings.” He then 
produced a second belt woven with var 
ious colored strings. 

“By this third and last belt, my 
brothers, I send peace and love to my 
brethren of the Cayugas, and by this 
belt I bid them be patient and remember 
that I have never broken my word to 
those within the Long House, nor yei 
to those who dwell without the doors.” 

With these words he laid beside the 
two belts a third large black belt with 
seven rows. 


have 


uncover 


Not yet was this strange ceremony 
over and every eye was fastened on the 
host, as he drew from the folds of his 
robe a magnificent belt of wampum, 
pure white and glistening like 
‘Who mourns?” 


silver. 
he said gravely, and 
the Indians arose and answered, “We 
mourn, we of the Cayugas, we of three 
clans.” ‘What shall be 
asked the host and the Indians 
replied, “Three clans lie stricken, the 
Wolf, the Polver and the Eel. Who 


shall raise them ?”’ 


clans raised 


up?” 


‘Brothers,’ said the 
slowly, “with this belt | 


white man 
three 
| cleanse their eyes, their ears, 
their mouths, their bodies, with clean 


raise 
clans. 


water. With this belt I clear their path 
so that no longer shall the dead stand 
With these 
strings I raise up your head and beg 


With this 


in your way or in ours. 


you will no longer sorrow. 
belt | cover the graves.” 

It is impossible not to be impressed 
with the dignity and pathos of this coun- 
cil meet. It reveals the Indian at his 
best. Indeed it might serve as a model 
for conference, even in our day, and per- 
haps contains far more truth than some 
of the finished orations of our great men. 
It surely indicates that one who did not 
understand Indian customs, traits and 
expressions, could make but little head 
way with them, and perhaps in a mea- 
sure makes clear why the whites have 
constantly misunderstood and ill-treated 
them. 

Sut if Johnson was the one person 
who thoroughly knew and rightly inter- 
preted the Indian nature, he was appar 
ently not above joining the white settlers 
in using his skill in matching wits with 
the natives. This most amusing story is 
apparently well founded. after 
Johnson’s appointment as superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs, there arrived from 
London for him some richly 
dered robes. 


Soon 


embroi- 
Hendrick, the great war 
chief of the Mohawks, was at his house 
when they arrived and was _ fascinated 
by their gorgeous color and richness. 

The next day he appeared before his 
host and said that he had dreamed the 
previous night that Johnson had given 
him one of the suits. Johnson could not 
refuse and the delighted chief returned 
to his tribe with the most wonderful 
robe they had ever seen. 

Johnson’s turn came next. He was 
too shrewd to neglect such a good open- 
ing. Meeting the Mohawk chief a few 
days later, he said that he also had a 
Politely the 
chief asked its nature. Johnson replied 


dream the previous night. 
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that he dreamed Hendrick had presented 
him with a certain tract of land, com- 
prising 500 acres of the best land in the 
Mohawk valley! “It is yours,” said the 
“But 1 will 
never dream with you again, yours are 


chief, shaking his head. 


too strong.” 

But even this episode did not cause 
the shghtest break in the friendship be- 
tween the Mohawk chief and his white 
ally. Johnson's ability as an organizer 
and his influence with the Indians caused 
him to be made a colonel in the British 
his. skill 


raised him to be commander of his maj 


army and and activity soon 


esty’s forces in New York, a position 
built Fort 
a military road 


of great responsibility. He 


Kdward and opened 
from Lake George to the Hudson River. 

Governor Clinton backed him with 
all his power and he had in his service 
the noted Indian scout Israel Putnam, 
John Stark, the future hero of Benning- 
ton and Robert Rogers, the organizer 
of Rogers’ Rangers. 

It was the activity of these men that 
prevented General Johnson from falling 
into an ambuscade and suffering the dis- 
that 


ceived in Virginia. 


aster General Braddock had_ re- 
Jaron Dieskau was 
the commander of the French troops in 
because of his in- 


ability to enlist the Six Nations on the 


Canada. [enraged 


side of France, he gathered a strong 
force of French Canadians and Indians 
and made a rapid march to Albany, in- 
tending to capture and destroy the city. 
Johnson was on the alert and sent Colo- 
nel Ephraim Williams with 300° regu- 
lars and a large force of Indians led by 
the Mohawk chief, Hendrick, to inter- 
cept them. It is interesting to note that 
this Colonel Williams, before he left Al- 
bany to carry out his orders, made his 
will, leaving all his property to found 
a free school, which afterwards became 
Williams College. 
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lieskau was a famous soldier, a pupil 
ot Marshall Saxe. He 


ambuscade 


prepared an 
at Rocky 


Hendrick was now 65 years of 


for the l[nglish 
Brook. 
age, his hair as white as snow and he 
was regarded with the greatest venera- 
the the 
Straight into the cleverly concealed am- 
bush rode the English and the Mohawks, 
with Colonel Williams and Hendrick in 
front. 


tion by Indians of 


colony. 


Suddenly an Indian sprang into 
cried, ““Whence 
the Mohawks,” replied 
Hendrick. “Whence come you?” “From 


their path and come 


you?” “From 
Montreal,” replied the Indian and in 
stantly a murderous fire was poured into 
the advancing troops. Colonel Williams 
and the chief were in 


brave Indian 


stantly killed and the Mohawks tled in 


terror. 
Fortunately the main body of the 
english had not entered the trap. Colo- 


nel Whiting took command of the ad- 


vance and drew off most of the = sol- 
diers. Johnson advanced without delay 
and a furious battle ensued. Johnson 


fortunately was supplied with cannon, 
of which the Indian allies of the French 
were terribly afraid. 

lor four hours the battle continued 
with unabated fury. Dieskau and John- 
son were both severely wounded. Finaliy 
the French were beaten at all points and 


Had 


ders been rigidly followed, not to fire 


but a few escaped. [neskau’s or- 
until the whole company had entered the 
trap, the result might have been far dit- 
ferent. The impatience of the Indians 
to commence the slaughter saved the day 
for the British and possibly changed the 
whole feature of the war. 

rate it 


At any was so regarded in 
» S 


england. Johnson was elevated to the 
Parla 
ment, a gift of 5000 pounds in gold and 
over 50,000 acres of land in New York, 


peerage, received the thanks of 


belonging to the crown. 
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Its results were many. Wolfe de- 
feated Montcalm on the Plains of Abra- 
ham and Quebec fell to the English. 
New England valor drove the maraud- 
ing savages back into the wilds of Cana- 
da, never again to seriously threaten her 
ever growing New York 
was spared the horrors of Indian mas- 


townships. 
sacres. mn all sides the french were 
defeated. 

But if there was official peace between 
the two countries, there was unrest and 
trouble all along the border. As new 
colonists came in, the rights of the great 
Six Nations were less and less regarded. 
Sir William was continually appealed to, 
to protect the Indian rights. He was 
made a privy councillor of the colony 
and his powers and duties largely in- 
creased. He never failed his Indian 
allies, always urging them to lay down 
the hatchet and bring their wrongs to 
the authorities and he would 
them to the extent of his ability. 


protect 


He believed thoroughly that the In- 
dians could be taught the arts of the 
white man and live at peace with him 
by education. At his own expense he 
fitted schools for the Indian youths and 
supported them. He used every effort 
to convert the Indians to Christianity, 
founding churches and supporting mis- 
sionaries in their uphill work to change 
the savage nature. 

His enemies, who were numerous and 
active, accused him of doing these things 
to promote his fur trade with the In- 
dians, which had grown to an enormous 
extent and which yielded a great profit. 
The truth William 
cheat treated him = as an 
equal, paying him a fair price for his 


is Sir refused to 


the savage, 


furs and his home was always open, 
his hospitality unbounded. 

He founded the town of Johnston in 
the most fertile tract of the Mohawk 
valley, and the kindly relations he was 


known to have 


with the Indians at- 
tracted many new settlers and increased 
his own vast property in value to a sur- 
prising extent. 

The growing discontent of the colon- 
ists at the acts of the English crown re- 
ceived in him a kindred spirit. He 
urged toleration and used his vast in- 
fluence to keep peace with the mother 
country. [lad he lived he would have 
been found on the side of Washington, 
of Putnam, and of Stark, in the great 
battle for independence. 

The last great struggle with the In- 
dians that was to occur in the newly 
settled country passed over his colony 
with hardly a scar, and proved that his 
treatment of the Indians, like that of 
William Penn in the neighboring state, 
bore abundant fruit in 
ment, and tranquility. 


peace, content- 

Pontiac's rebellion was directly caused 
by the greed and avarice of the white 
settlers, who were pouring into the fer- 
tile valleys of the Ohio, and who disre- 
garded every one of the sacred treaty 
rights of the Indians. Their lands were 
overrun, their forests cut down, their 
wigwams_ burned, their youths = de- 
bauched by the fatal curse of rum, un- 
til that great Indian Sachem raised the 
war whoop of revolt and again the whole 
border was threatened with an Indian 
invasion. Terrible were the horrors of 
that conflict, but the power of the In- 
dians was broken. Even the eloquence 
of Pontiac, one of the most powerful 
orators the Indians ever had, failed to 
drag the Six Nations from the English 
cause. Tor a time the Cayugas, the 
western branch of this alliance, 
joined with Pontiac but the remaining 
tribes stood loyally by Sir William, and 
finally even the Cayugas, who had suf- 
fered most 


most 


from the whites, were in- 
duced by his persuasion to return to the 


fold. Pontiac’s fierce warfare accom- 
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MOULDER OF AN EMPIRE 


plished nothing but to deprive the In- 
dians in the western reserve of what- 
ever rights they previously possessed. 

It was fitting that Sir William’s last 
his state of New 
York, which he had helped to mould 
from a wilderness to a mighty empire, 


service to beloved 


should have been a great council fire 


with the Six Nations as to their future 
the 
ferocity of the Indian war on the fron 


action. lngland was alarmed = at 
tier and urged Sir William to use every 
effort to quiet the great tribes in New 


York. 


Over 600 Indians were present at the 


council and the wrongs done to their 
nation by the ever-encoaching whites 


were presented with all the eloquence 


and ceremony attendant upon such 
occasions. 

It was the twelfth of July, 1774. As 
was the custom, Sir William promised to 


He 


and by 


vive his answer on the morrow. 


was enfeebled by his wound ; 
an encroaching disease, which he well 
knew would be fatal, but his determina- 
faithful 


was as strong as ever. 


tion to aid his Indian alhes 

He stood up to speak to them at 10 
o'clock on the morning of the thirteenth 
of July. It was an exceedingly hot day, 
yet for two hours he pleaded with them 
for lite 


urged them to follow his advice. 


and 
Never 


had he poured forth his soul into an 


peace, recited his work 
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oration as he did on that day, and the 
Indians were convinced as never before. 
As he finished he had to be assisted 
to his couch. He was seized with a 
severe attack of what was evidently an- 
gina pectoris and in a short time had 
passed away. The Indians were heart- 
broken at is death, the whole country 
mourned. tle had given his last meas 
ure of strength to serve his country 
and had accomplished his life work. 
Much might be said as to the tributes 
paid to his memory both in England 
and in this country. | 
but 


prominent 


have time to 


select one. Peter Van Schaack, a 
the New York 
Assembly said in a letter; 


Hall 


wears 


member of 


“TL left Johnson 
where 


last evening, 


everything face of 
sorrow for the irreparable loss of that 
great and good man, Sir William John- 
son,—a loss at once to the public and 


a numerous train of the indigent and 


the 


unfortunate who derived support from 
his unequalled benevolence and generos- 
ity. My trip up to Johnston has given 
me an opportunity of seeing so many in- 
stances of his goodness: the settlement 
there, compared with what it was a few 
years 


ago, shows his 


greatness of mind, and the extensiveness 


so abundantly 


of his views, where a little has, as it 
were, been made great by his efforts, 
that | own | consider him as the great- 


est character of the age.” 











Capt. ‘fohn Moor and Gen. Fohn Stark 


Two Derryfield Soldiers of the Revolutionary War 
FRED W. LAMB 
(Concluded) 


THE Home Buicr py GEN. JOHN STARK 

Through the efforts of Molly Stark 
chapter, Daughters of the 
Revolution, an appropriate and lasting 
memorial, in the 


American 


form of a_ boulder, 
suitably inscribed, now marks the home- 
stead site of Maj. Stark. 
This historical spot, where the home ot 
New illustrious general 
stood, from the time of its building in 
1765 until it was destroyed by fire one 
hundred years later, is on the Indus- 


Gen. John 


Hampshire’s 


trial School grounds, just to the north 
of Stark Park, bordering on the North 
River road. 

The old well is nearby, and has been 
permanently preserved by erecting about 
it a high granite curbing, over which an 
old fashioned well 


sweep has been 


placed. A tablet on the side, fronting 
the street, bears the inscription, “Stark 
Well, 1765.” 

In a previous issue of this magazine a 
description of the house still standing 
near the east end of Amoskeag bridge 
known as the Stark Paige house was 
given. This house was built about 1747 
by one Alexander MacMurphy, of Lon- 
donderry and was occupied by Archi- 
bald Stark, the father of Gen. John 
Stark, when he first located in Derry- 
field, now Manchester. Here Gen. 
Stark lived from 1758 to 1765, the date 
of the construction of the house now 
under discussion. 

This two- 
story structure, with an ell, a front door 
and entry 


farmhouse was a plain, 
dividing it into two equal 
parts; this with four barns and some 
smaller outhouses, comprised the farm 


buildings. They were 
yards above the junction of the present 
Industrial School road with the North 


River road. 


erected a few 


The house, as stated before, was 
erected by the general in the year 1765, 
and at that period was considered an 
edifice of notable quantities. It had 
handsome pediment caps to the win- 
dows and corner boards 
which were generously ornamented, and 
was, within, of large 
The taste of Gen. Stark, 
when applied to house building, was 
somewhat peculiar and erratic, for while 
he had his rooms finished with the best 
skill and most costly material of the 


period, he would never suffer paint or 


doors, and 


dimensions and 
careful finish. 


room paper to be seen inside of his 
house. 

He took great pride in pointing to the 
width and quality of native woods used 
in the large and sumptuous panels in 
the walls of the rooms, and in the wood 
carving of a large buffet, or French 
filling 
dining room. 


one corner of his 
When age and infirmity 
confined him to the house, he chose one 


sideboard, 


of the lower front rooms, where from 
the window with an eastern exposure, 
he could see the first beams of the morn- 
ing sun. To secure more sunlight he 
gave directions to have one of the front 
windows enlarged, making it double its 
former dimensions. 

The injury to the symmetry of the 
building was urged by his friends, but 
all remonstrances were useless; the 
capacity of the window was doubled and 
the buildings 


until the alteration of 
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CAPT. JOHN MOOR AND GEN. JOHN STARK i4] 


many years afterwards, the strange and 
whimsical window remained, a memento 
The 


was built from the general's own plans. 


of the former proprietor. house 

One feature of it was the presence ot 
large corner cupboards in several of the 
rooms. These had glass doors at the 
top and wooden ones below, while there 
was a shelf which could be drawn out. 
The cupboard was used to keep the 
The shelf 


easily pulled out to set the decanter 


toddy and wines in. was 
and glasses on. 

The general occupied the north part 
of the house and was accustomed to re 


ceive his callers in the 


sitting room 
which was the first apartment on the 
right when entering the front door. 


In the southeast corner of this room 
there was a buffet, the upper door of 
which was of glass and the lower of 


wood. Upon the upper shelves were 
displayed old time drinking glasses and 
rare decorated china, some of which is 
still to be seen on display in the rooms 
of the Manchester Historical association 
at the Carpenter Memorial Library. 
Below in this buffet was kept a stock of 
liquors which the general dispensed to 
his visitors with princely hospitality. 

When the New Hampshire legislature 
bought a portion of the Stark farm for 
the establishment of a reform or 1n- 
dustrial school, the purchase included 
the home. After the 


which had been erected had been par- 


state building 


tially destroved by fire, on December 
20, 1865, through the criminal acts of 
the boy prisoners, the inmates were 
removed to the Stark house, but that 
was also set on fire and it burned to 
This fire occurred the fol- 
lowing year, in 1866. 

In the month of June, 1906, Molly 
Stark chapter, Daughters of the Amert- 
can Revolution, 


the ground. 


after considering the 


subject, appointed a committee con- 


sisting of Mrs. Fannie Hoyt Sawyer, 
Mrs. Jennie Abbott Osborne and Mrs. 
Joseph L. Hosmer to superintend the 
work of properly marking the site of 
the homestead. This committee took 
hold of the work assigned to it and 
pushed the subject with great vigor. 
Such was their success, that October 
4, 1906, was the date set for the un- 
veiling of the memorial. It was indeed 
a proud day for the members of Molly 
Stark chapter and one which they will 
not soon forget. Seats had been pro- 
vided for the guests and they were su 
arranged as to face the boulder, over 
which, until the time for the unveiling, 
was draped a large American flay. 
While the company was _ assembling, 
patriotic airs were rendered by the First 
Infantry band. At three o'clock, p. m., 
the following program was carried out: 


Preyer. .s5% Rev. Burton W. Lockhart 
Music, “The Old Oaken Bucket”. . Band 
Address of WOOGIE, 6. sciscscncoen: 
Mrs. Fannie Hoyt Sawyer 

Music, “Hail Columbia”.......... Band 
Unveiling of Memorial............... 
Mrs. Jennie Abbott Osborne 
Oration...... Hon. Henry E. Burnham 
Ye sand and Audience 


Mrs. Jennie A. Osborne, a great, great 
granddaughter of Gen. John Stark was 
chosen as the one to unveil the monu- 
ment, or tablet, properly speaking. She 
went forward at the proper time and 
as those assembled about arose to their 
feet, she removed the flag, revealing 
the large bronze marker bearing the 
insignia of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, with 


together these 


words: 


This Stone Marks the 
Homestead of 
Maj. Gen. John Stark 
Hero of Bennington 
He died here May 8, 1822 
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Erected By 
Molly Stark Chapter 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution 


1906 


This boulder had been placed some 
few feet east of where the old house 
stood, in order that people driving by 
may read the inscription without alight- 
ing from their carriages. The grounds 
about these memorials were graded and 
grassed over so that their appearance 1s 
very pleasing. Senator Burnham's eulogy 
was very eloquent as all of his addresses 
It has been well said of 
were like 


always were. 
him, that all his 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver.” He 
closed his effort with great effect. ‘Indi- 
cating with a sweep of his hand the little 
family cemetery on the beautiful slope 
on the rolling sward, overlooking the sil- 
very waters of the Merrimack, he said, 
“To my mind the country today holds no 
more precious dust than that spot in 
yonder cemetery.” 

' Phere in the beautiful park, at the 
north of our city, under the shadow of 
the pines, lies New Hampshire’s “Hero 
of the Hills.” 


words 


DEDICATION OF STARK PARK 


Twenty-four years ago, on June 16th 
and 17th, 1893, occurred the official dedi- 
cation of Stark Park. It was an event 
which awakened memories of the patri- 
otic past, inspiring recollections of that 
period when this nation was born. The 
celebration was held under the auspices 
of the Manchester city government and 
under their direction the affair was a 
grand success. 

Early in May of that year a committee 
consisting of Mayor E. J. Knowlton, 
Aldermen James Lightbody and Richard 
J. Barry, Councilmen Tait, 
George E. Ludger E. Des- 
rochers and Park Commissioners George 
H. Stearns, Leonard P. Reynolds and 


Joseph 
Fellows, 


Horace P. Simpson were appointed to 
make all the necessary arrangements for 
the exercises and under their direction 
and that of the board of fire engineers, 
who ordered the annual parade of the 
fire department for the same day, all the 
various details of the program were car- 
ried out. 

The program really started upon the 
16th, the dedication of the park taking 
place upon June 17th, Bunker Hill Day. 
On Friday, the 16th, at 3 p. m., the 
Amoskeag Veterans, together with the 
Worcester Continentals, of Worcester. 
Mass., and the Putnam Phalanx, of 
Hartford, Conn., held a parade. The 
two latter organizations had been in- 
vited to participate in the exercises and 
they came with full ranks, the Worces- 
ter Continentals having 100 men and the 
Putnam Phalanx having 131 men. Each 
organization was accompanied by a band. 
The paraders received much attention 
along the line of march. The visitors 
made an exceptionally handsome appear- 
ance and were many times complimented 
for the large attendance. The line of 
march took them over the following 
route, Elm to Pennacook, countermarch 
to Harrison, Harrison to Chestnut, to 
Myrtle, to Beech, to Bridge, to Pine, to 
Lowell, to Union, to Hanover, to Elm, 
to Lowell, to the Universalist Church. 

Upon arrival at the church the men 
filed in and took seats in the center of the 
church, the spectators having a few 
seats in the side aisles and filling the 
gallery. The interior of the church had 
been most beautifully and 
decorated by the ladies connected with 
the society and presented a handsome 
appearance. Here a most interesting 
program was carried out consisting of 


lavishly 


music rendered by a largely augmented 
choir and a most inspiring and patriotic 
address by the Rev. W. H. Morrison, 
Amoskeag Veterans. 
The complete program was as follows: 


chaplain of the 
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Reverence to Our Country’s Flag...... 
Organ 
To Thee O Country.........Eichberg 
Choir 
| ee ee 
Chaplain of the Putnam Phalanx 


2 8 8 Serre er rrrrer Buck 
Choir 

PVOGE cic asies th ste sito, sass Dain Come 

Chaplain of the Worcester Continentals 

a Bere cere ery ....Hewtoon 
Choir 

eee Rev. W. H. Morrison 


Hurrah for Old New England......... 
Congregation 
Benediction. 


On the evening of the 16th the Amos- 
keag Veterans tendered a banquet to the 
Worcester Continentals and the Putnam 
Phalanx in Smyth’s Hall, now known as 
the Park Theatre. 
old hall never appeared more attractive 
than it did that evening. 


The interior of the 


Some fairy 
hand seemed to have transformed the 
old playhouse into a veritable bower ot 
were brilliant 
speakers who participated in the “feast 


beauty. There many 
of reason and flow of soul” that followed 
the more substantial part of the banquet. 
In preparation for the celebration, the 
merchants and storekeepers vied with 
each other as to which should have the 
most elaborate and beautiful decorations. 
Elm street from Central to Pearl was 
just one mass of flags, bunting, stream- 
ers, etc. Very many of the private 
residences were also finely decorated. 
The morning of the 
dawned with lowering skies and a driz- 
zling rain which a little later in the day 
developed into a driving storm. In spite 
of this inhospitable outlook it was deter- 
mined to carry out the event in full in 
accordance with the 
nounced arrangements. 


seventeenth 


previously an- 


At ten o’clock in the forenoon one of 
the grandest and most inspiring civic 


and military processions that this state 
has ever witnessed was moving through 
Elm street northward towards the park. 
The parade was formed in four divisions 
and conspicuous among the many or- 
ganizations which were in line were the 
Amoskeag Veterans, the Worcester 
Continentals and the Putnam Phalanx. 
The entire fire department of the city of 
Manchester formed the first division 
of the parade. In the second division 
among the rest were our local infantry 
companies at that time, as well as the 
Manchester Cadets. The third division 
comprised the Manchester War Veterans 
and Louis Bell and Joseph Freschl Posts, 
G. A. R. 

The procession was a revelation to 
the thousands who lined the streets. It 
was a very large turnout and our local 
organizations did themselves proud and 
manifested anew 


their loyalty and 


patriotism. 

They made a most splendid appear- 
ance and demonstrated that Manchester 
possessed sufficient material to form a 
very imposing parade within its own 
limits. Few prettier parades have ever 
been witnessed in this city and had the 
weather been favorable the whole cele- 
bration would have been most successful 
in every particular. 

At Webster street the firemen drew 
up, resting at the foot of the street while 
the rest of the procession passed on. 
The Putnam Phalanx, Worcester Contt- 
nentals, Amoskeag Veterans and some 
of the G. A. R. men turned back here 
also on account of the inclemency of the 
weather. The rest of the parade contin- 
ued on and it was just 12 o'clock when 
the park was reached. The police ar- 
rangements were absolutely perfect and 
there were no delays or petty annoyances 
for either marchers or guests. 

Governor John B. Smith and party, 
the city government and all the other 
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visitors took seats upon the stand 
erected for the purpose, the First Regi- 
ment Band and the Manchester High 
School pupils taking sections reserved 
for them. The exercises commenced 
at 12.40 just when the rain commenced 
to come down the hardest. Upon the 
arrival of the head of the procession at 
the park, the famous old “Molly Stark” 
cannon, captured from the Hessians at 
the Battle of Bennington by General 
Stark, belched forth a welcoming salute 
of thirteen guns. 

Mayor E. J. 


of the day, called the assembly to order 


Knowlton, as president 


and spoke as follows: 

“We meet on this memorable anniver- 
sary to perform the patriotic duty of 
dedicating this beautiful tract of thirty 
acres of land to the uses of the public, 
and in so doing we commemorate the 
valor, patriotism and loyalty of Gen. 
John Stark, 
resplendently in him at Bunker Hill, a 
century and eighteen years ago this day. 


virtues which shone so 


The ashes of the old hero and his faith- 
ful consort, Molly Stark, sleep within 
this park, and although their forms have 
passed away, yet do they speak to us 
from out of the past, and that we have 


not forgotten the achievements wrought 
through sacrifices of the men and women 
of 1776 is demonstrated by the events of 
this day.” 

The First Regiment Band followed 
with an overture entitled “Recollections 
of the War.’ Upon the conclusion of 
this the pupils from the Manchester High 
School sang “America.” This was fol- 
lowed by the invocation, pronounced by 
the chaplain of the day, the Rev. F. S. 
Bacon, pastor of the People's Baptist 
Hon. Charles H. Bartlett 
was then introduced as the orator of the 


Tabernacle. 


occasion and gave a most finished ad 
dress. Upon the conclusion of this the 


“Star Spangled Banner’ was rendered 
by the school children, after which the 
dartlett’s 
oration upon the hero of New Hamp- 


hills 


criminating and historical, and will live 


assembly dispersed. General 


shire’s was a great’ effort, dis- 
when many of the other events of the 
day have been long forgotten. He was in 
terrupted with applause many times. The 
heavy downpour of rain was the only 
drawback to a most successful celebra- 
tion and as such June 17, 1893, will go 
down in the history of Manchester. 
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International Peace Garden 


HON. MARTIN L. DAVEY 
RIENDS everywhere, today I on one side and half on the other. It 
would like to tell you about the is proposed that this garden shall be a 


proposed International Peace Gar- 
den, which is to be created somewhere on 
the boundary line between Canada and 
the United States. 
This inspiring project is sponsored by 
the National Association of Gardeners, 
an organization of nature lovers, whose 
lives are devoted to the work of main 
taining semi 
It is 
one of the most unselfish, and beautiful, 


and 
private places and in public parks. 


beauty on private 


and far-reaching undertakings that one 
could imagine, and should have a power 
ful appeal to the finest instincts of the 
people in these two great neighborly 
nations. 

The idea was conceived in the noble 
spirit of Henry J. Moore, lecturing hor 
ticulturist for,the Province of Ontario. 
It was proposed at the annual conven 
tion of the National Association of Gar 
deners in the city of Toronto last Au 
gust, and was received with moving en 
thusiasm and with the fervor of a great 
crusade. Without a dissenting voice and 
in the spirit of earnest purpose, it was 
decided to accept the heavy responsibility 
of sponsoring this monumental project. 

For more than a hundred years, peace 
has reigned inviolate between the peoples 
of Canada and the United States. N 


finer example of neighborliness or en 
during friendship could be found in the 
that 
these two adjoining countries of the 


world than which exists between 


North American continent. 
How appropriate it is, then, that an 
International should be 


Peace Garden 


created on the imaginary boundary, half 


thousand or more acres in area, and that 
it be located some place on the line where 
it will be accessible to the greatest num 
ber of people. 

In it will be planted all the varieties of 
trees, and tlowers, and shrubs that can 
be grown in this latitude—beautiful liv 


ing things that will speak more eloquent 


ly of the fact of peace and the 
will to peace than any towering 
monument built of cold and in 


animate stone. Many of these grow 
ing things witt be contributed out of the 
abundance on the private places in both 
countries, but the work of creating it will 
require a considerable investment. Then 
there will follow, in a natural course, the 
problem of raising a_ sufficient endow 
ment to maintain it into the long distant 
future. 

It is the plan of the National Associa 
tion of Gardners not only to welcome 
the larger contributions from those who 
would enjoy helping in a_ substantial 
way, but also to make a special appeal to 
all the school children of Canada and the 
United States, asking that each one, so 
far as possible, give just a little so that 
a multitude may have a part in this great 
living monument of peace. 
that 
thing could be done than to enlist the 


It seems to me no more useful 
school children in this spiritual and 1n- 
tellectual stimulation. To think peace ts 
to live peace. To think it actively and 


build 


coming generation the spirit and the will 


consciously 1s to up in the on- 


to peace. If we receive nothing more 


than the development of this fine phil- 
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osophy of neighborly living, we will have 
been compensated a thousand times for 
all the effort and all the cost. 

In Holy Writ, we find a powerful bit 
of logic: “As a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” If in the development of this 
worthy project, the sponsors of the 
movement can cause the children of 
Canada and the United States to think 
the language of peace and to be inspired 
by its idealism, the results will be more 
substantial and lasting than have been 
achieved by the brilliant statesmen since 
the beginning of civilization. Nor will it 
be easy for cunning politicians to undo 
the effectiveness of this inbred philoso- 
phy. 

We can 
Peace Garden as a thing of impressive 
beauty, where in a short space of time 
foliage and flowers will vie with each 


visualize this International 


other to produce a quiet elegance and a 


glorious charm that will lure the nature 
lovers of this continent and the world. 
Yes, it will be the Mecca of unnumbered 
thousands of those who love the beauties 


of nature and those who are moved by 
the spirit and purpose of peace. 

In this garden the living, growing 
things will symbolize the development of 
an enduring friendship and will typify 
the substantial character and_ spiritual 
force of two great peoples. This outdoor 
beauty will be the handmaiden of fine 
human qualities and will express in elo 
quent fashion the deep-seated purpose oi 
Jasting peace that has operated so power- 
fully for more than a century, and that is 
more firmly imbedded within us now 
than ever before. 

About it all will be an atmosphere of 
admiration and respect that will be akin 
to reverence. Deep in the hearts of all 
normal human beings there is a longing 
for the blessings and the fruits of peace. 
These beautiful growing things will ex- 
press in a sublime way the hopes and as- 
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pirations of the people of two nations 
that have lived side by side without con 
flict as an example to the world. 

Man could build countless monuments 
of steel and marble, and place them a: 
frequent intervals along the extensive 
boundary line, but each one would be 
cold and forbidding, and could not kindle 
the fires of enthusiasm in a single human 
breast, nor inspire one mortal being to 
loftier sentiment. 

There is something about this idea of 
an International Garden, with living 
trees and flowers and shrubs, that stirs 
the imagination. It seems to be so fitting 
It is such an appro- 
priate manifestation of human ideals. It 
is so expressive of the finer qualities of 


for this purpose. 


human nature. 

Year after year innumerable people 
will travel to see it and will think the 
thoughts of peace. They will be moved 
to a keener realization of the fortunate 
circumstances under which we are per- 
mitted to live as friends and mutual well- 
wishers. They will carry back home 
with them a new sense of their own re- 
sponsibilities as neighbors. 

Pictures of this International Garden 
should hang in every schoolroom in Can- 
ada and the United States to proclaim its 
meaning and its purpose. Stories of it 
should be told in lofty sentiment to every 
new class of children that will be the 
It should be pro- 
claimed from every pulpit and told with 


citizens of tomorrow. 


enthusiasm in the quiet of every fireside. 

This undertaking appeals to me as a 
thing of highest value and far-reaching 
possibilities in the thinking and the living 
of both peoples. It will not and should 
not detract in the slightest degree from 
the patriotism of Canadians for Canada, 
We expect 
Canadians to be loyal to their own coun 


or Americans for America. 


try, and they expect the same thing of us. 
No person would be worthy of citizen- 
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ship in either country if he were not pa- 
triotic toward the land of which he is a 
part. But we have been neighbors for a 
long time, and we shall continue to live 
side by side in peace and friendship and 
in mutual respect, so long as we have the 
character to understand the rights of 
each other and the capacity to live and 
act on the plane of higher civilization. 
The National Association of Gardners 
the commendation of 


deserve fullest 


citizens their 


willingness to assume the responsibilities 


all peace-loving for 
of so large an undertaking in the in- 
terest of us all. They should have the 
lasting gratitude and the cordia! support 
of every manly man and every noble 
woman, in whose veins runs the blood of 
honor, and whose mind is 1uled by the 
processes of reason and human idealism. 
I bespeak for them the most generous 
and enthusiastic support. Our loyalty 
to the cause which they represent will be 
rewarded by an International Garden of 
peace that will speak powerfully to the 
people of our own time, and carry the 
message of friendship and good will to 
many unborn generations. 

It is said by some that there will al- 
ways be war, and it is possible that man- 
kind as a whole has not reached that 
stage of development where the scourge 
of war can be permanently removed 
from the world. It is also possible that 
crafty and selfish tyrants may disturb the 
peace of mankind here and there. It is 
conceivable also that in some places self- 
seeking and designing politicians may 
lead their people astray. But it will not 
be in response to the popular will, except 
where people are deceived and misled. 

The desire for peace and its benign 
benefits is instinctive with every normal 
father, and is a basic impulse that surges 
through the heart of every mother who 
has gone down into the dark valley to 
bring a new babe into the world. 
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The people, the great masses who 
make up each country, want peace. The 
higher the civilization which they have 
been permitted to attain, the more defi 
nite and fixed is the conviction that they 
have a right to live in peace, and to work 
out their individual destiny unhampered 
and unscarred by the ravages of war. 
How appropriate it is, in this signifi- 
cant period when sincere efforts are be- 
ing made by the leaders of the great na- 
tions of the world to arrive at mutual 
understanding and to provide a more 
permanent basis for world peace, that 
this International Garden should be pro- 
jected! What a happy thought it is that 
inanimate should be 
eliminated from its being, and that no 


steel and marble 
cannon or other sign of strife should 
have any place in its creation or exist- 
ence! It is to be just an immense gar 
den of growing things, where beauty 
reigns and where friendship is the theme. 
It seems to me that in such a place, 
where the nobility of two great peoples 
is merged in a common undertaking, that 
the foliage ought to be more luxuriant 
and have greater luster, and that the 
colors in the flowers should be richer and 
more glorious. The birds should sing 


more merrily, and the sun shine more 


brightly. Even after the storm clouds 
have passed away, the colors of the 
rainbow should be more brilliant and 


should cast their radiance far be yond 
their usual limitations. 

Canada and the United States have of 
fered to the world an example that 1s 
worthy of admiration and emulation. We 
have lived as neighbors without the ne- 
cessity of armed strife for more than a 
century. There lies between us an imag- 
inary dividing line of some three thou- 
Not a fort or a 
found 


sand miles in length. 


battleship has _ been necessary 


Not a sol- 
We 


along that far-flung border. 
dier needs to be stationed there. 
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have business and social and political in 
tercourse without the remotest necessity 
of military maneuvers. 
each other. 


We understand 
Each people forges ahead 
to its own logical destiny in its own way, 
and each respects the rights of the other. 

These impressive facts constitute a 
magnificent tribute to the character of 
the people of both nations, and are evt- 
dence of a form and degree of civiliza- 
tion that should be a source of enduring 
satisfaction to all who are permitted to 
be citizens of either country. What a les- 
son it is to the world, and what a chal- 
lenge to the cynics who have no faith 1 
the capacity of human beings to live right 
in relation to their neighbors. 

There could be no more fitting evi- 
dence of the friendly spirit and the un- 
derstanding of the people than the crea- 
tion of this significant 
Peace Garden on the 


International 
line, 
where men, women and children may go 


boundary 


to admire the living, growing things and 
to be inspired by the beauties that they 
see everywhere about them, to live and 
act the ideals of peace, both as individual 
citizens and as essential parts of either 
great nation. All the eloquence of De 
mosthenes, all the logic of Cicero, and 
all the mastery of Shakespeare cann 1 
compare with the powerful appeal of the 
International Peace Garden to the hearts 
and minds of those who live upon this 
continent, and those from other lands 
who come to see, with minds that un- 
derstand and hearts that comprehend. 
The language of trees and flowers and 
shrubs, though mute and inaudible, will 
be more eloquent and more convincing 
than the language of statesmen, philoso- 
This International 
Peace Garden will proclaim the lofty 
spirit of two great countries. Yes, it will 
be a glorious and beautiful picture of the 


phers and _ poets. 


soul of the people. 
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WNVeighbors 


BERTHA 


TEPHAN LANE stood in the 
clearing looking off over the val- 

ley, an inverted bowl with a pas- 
toral landscape painted on its surface. 
The neat piles of cordwood which he 
had been splitting and piling through 
the winter had that 
would soon warrant hauling out to the 
sawmill. The 


were on the 


assumed a size 


woods where he was 


working north side, the 


ground being still frozen in places where 
the sun did not penetrate. I’ven here, 
however so near was spring, the sodden 
leaves were beginning to curl and tiny 
green shoots were worming their way 
up through to the warmth of the sun. 
After a long scrutiny ot the wood 
road that wound out of sight merging 
lower 


with the lane 


turned 
around with a little sigh and took up 


down, he 
his ax again. With a deft swing, it bit 
\fter 
swings, the tree topp'ed and in due time 
into 


deep into a rock maple. many 


was cut more four-foot lengths 


and piled with the rest. His thoughts 
were on the road. 


“T wonder if | am not goimeg to see 


Darned lonesome twelve 


don't!” 


Jennie today ? 
hours if I 
Determinedly he 


kept to his task, 


his mind bringing her image to him. 
He grew ever more dejected and every 
few moments stopped to glance at his 
watch. 

‘Perhaps she’s having an early dinner. 


Her father may be going to the village,” 


he thought. “I'll finish this tree and 
then stop for my lunch!” 
His actions were full of nervous ac 


LEAH CROSS 


pointed to half after eleven that his face 
brightened. 

“There she is!” He watched the 
little figure in a red mackinaw that came 
out of the and skirted the 
house, keeping close to the wall. He 
could see her as she crossed the orchard 
and watched her climb under the barbed 
wires of 


back de Or 


the cow-lane. Then she was 
lost to sight in the alders that bordered 
the brook. 

He watched the red coat with eager 


eyes until she waved and was lost to 
sight in the woods. 

In a few moments he saw her again 
and waved his hand. Putting down his 
untasted dinner, he hurried to the wall 
and stood waiting, 

“Hello, Jenme,” he called. “I thought 
vou weren't coming!” 

He lifted her over the wall. 


smiling, 


She was 
but out of breath. 

“Oh, | hurried so, Steve, I'm winded!” 
It always took them a few minutes 


to get used to each other's presence. 


Always her nearness caused his heart 
to beat sutfocatingly. It was a con 
tinual warfare for him to keep from 
taking her in his arms. As yet he had 
held her hand. He 


feared to destroy her confidence in him 


not as much = as 
and destroy her shy trust. 

“See, Jennie, I've fixed you a throne!” 
He put his coat over a giant stump and 
lifted her gently onto it. 

This is great, Steve—and oh, it seems 


as if every time | see it, the view is 


lovelier!"” Her eyes swept the panorama 


before her with face alight to its beauty. 


tivity. Again and again he scanned the He looked down at the heights fol 
road. and it was not until the hands lowing her rapt gaze. His glance took in 
[149] 
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the two farms that adjoined each other— 
each one containing a bitterly hating 
old man. 

“It’s too darned bad! — For twenty 
years those two neighbors who were 
once inseparable friends have been bitter 
enemies. And the worst of it is, Jennie, 


if your father knew that we were- 
friends, he would send you away; and 
if my father knew it,—I dont know 
what he would do, but he'd surely do 
plenty !” 
Her 


eyes with a troubled look. 


face grew sober. She met his 
“T know it, Steve,” she said soberly. 


“It makes it hard to be forced to be 


enemies with some one whom you- 
like!’ Her voice fell on the last word, 
a blush mantling her cheeks. She knew 
it was not just a friendly liking she and 
Steve felt for each other. 

Steve sat down on a near-by stump 
and opened his dinner pail. 

The fields below were like a carpet of 
mingled greens and browns with occa- 
sional patches of white. Crows flying 
low over the fallow ground, were rau- 
cously uttering short cries of glee, sure 
that soon the fields would yield them 
food; succulent, tender, green things. 

Nearby, the little spring hidden un- 
der the leaves was murmuring like the 
breath of sleeping things, restlessly stir- 
ing. 

‘“Jennie,—”’ 

At the intensity of his voice and at 
the look in his eyes, she drew back re- 
treating into herself, — unconsciously 
fending him off, her head thrown far 
back against the trunk of a tree that was 
near enough for her to lean against. 

He came over and drew her up so 
that she stood facing him. Her eyes 
fell at the ardency in his. 

“Ever since you were a little tot that 
I used to help over the brook on the 


Why, 


way to school, I’ve loved you. 


Jennie, I’ve never even looked at any 
other girl,—you know that I have always 
kept away from them?” 

She nodded mutely. 

“IT love 


“What are 


your sweet eyes, Honey, and let me look 


you,” he said passionately 


we going to do? Raise 
in them; shall I see love in them for 
me? Do you love me, dear?” 

Obediently she did as he bade her, 
the shy color going and coming in her 
cheeks. Her eyes told him what her 
lips could not say. 

“Are we going to be parted just be 
cause our fathers hate each other?’ 

Her eyes were on her nervous fingers 
that were pleating folds in her apron. 
He took the hands in his. 

“I've never yet made love to you, my 
dear. I've kept my hands off of you 
till now, but—’” 

He drew her up close to him. 

“Look at me, Honey,” he said softly. 
“Look at Steve. 
going to have you’ for my 
fathers or no fathers!” 


I love you, and I am 


wile, 


She reached up one hand and laid it 
against his lips. He 
kisses. 


covered it with 
“This little hand,—it’s mine, Jennie?” 
She looked at him with love in her 
eyes, and shyly nodded. 
“T love Steve,” she 


you, said low, 


“and—my lips are yours, too,” 

He kissed the face that was looking 
at him so sweetly. 

“Darling,” his voice was trembling 
with emotion, “I'll never let you go!” 

“T’ll never want you to let me 


she answered. 


go!" 
“Nothing else matters 
but you!” 

With his arm around her, they sat 
down on a log. Each was unaware of 
time or place so rapt were they in their 
newly expressed love. The one o'clock 
whistle at the village awoke him. They 
stood up. 


YM 
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If there 
is no other I'll steal you! Now you 
must go, darling!” 


“We'll find a way to marry. 


With a last long kiss, he helped her 
over the wall and she went down the 
path. He watched her skirt the field 
and fancied she waved to him but could 
not be sure. 

“Bless her sweet heart!” he mur- 
mured. 

After she had gone, the sound of the 
ax rang once more in the clearing, wak- 
ing the echoes. Steve was working in fev- 
erish haste as if his very life depended 
on the amount of wood he chopped that 
day. His thoughts were racing,—busy 
on the problem of how to make their 
love and marriage possible against such 
fierce odds. Well he knew the opposi- 
tion that would be brought to bear on 
them if either his father or hers were 
ever to be cognizant of the fact that 
they even ever saw each other. 

“T don’t like it! I don't like this 
clandestine business and sooner or later 
they'll find it out and then the Devil will 
be to pay. I’ve a good mind to go right 
down now and tell the old 

Recollection that it was  Jennie’s 
father checked the name that was on 
his lips,;—also the fact that her father 
was no more to blame than his. 

“There’s got to be a way,” he said 
with firmly compressed lips, “for I love 
her and I am going to marry her.” 

He attacked a giant tree as if he were 
hewing his way to his heart’s desire. 
He chopped steadily for several mo- 
ments, and then giving way to the exal- 
tation that was in his heart when he 
realized that he had won the girl he 
loved—that she loved him as he did 
her—he suddenly straightened up and 
shouted aloud, 

‘“She’s mine,—I am going to marry 
her!” 

A startled squirrel ran out on a limb 


and sat there derisively scolding at the 
disturber of his peace. Steve laughed 
and threw a chip at the saucy bit of 
striped fur. 

“Well, she is, gol darn ye!” 

At five o'clock, he started down the 
wood road following the brook that was 
gleefully him, 
now under ice and snow, through dams 


babbling along beside 
of twigs and leaves, now running clear. 


I:verywhere he looked spring was 


rampant. In his heart was a joy and 
happiness in keeping with nature. 

The weeks passed and summer had 
much work and_ also 


come bringing 


bringing long, languorous evenings. 
Steve and Jennie met at the dances and 
festivals at the church. They were 
always quietly friendly and not one in 
the village was cognizant that these two 
were deeply in love. No gossip ever 
linked their names. In that way, only, 
were they safe until they could work 
out the problem. 

(ne evening they were under the big 
pine down the lane where they met 
whenever there was any opportunity. 
They had been discussing the situation 
for a long time. 

“If only they weren’t so dependent on 
us, Steve,’ she said 


tearfully, “espe- 


cially my father. There’s no one in the 
world to do for him but me, it would 
just kill him!” 

“IT know, Honey, just how you feel. 
(Of course we’ve got Aunt Hattie to do 
the work in the house, but I don’t know, 
lately, the last two 


years my _ father 


seems to be failing. He depends on me 
for everything now. I don’t think he is 
well.” 

They were thoughtfully silent for a 
long time looking down across the fields 
to where the two houses were so chum 


mily snuggled together. Twin farms, 


all the outlines similar. 


“It’s too bad!” Steve said abruptly, 
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“Why, Jennie, how wonderful it would 
be if the boundary fences could be taken 
down and the farms made into one big 
ranch. 


There'd not be another farm 
like it in the country!” 

Her eyes were starry. 

“Oh, Steve, wouldn’t it be wonderful!” 

She looked at the smoke rising from 
the two houses, just a thread from the 
kitchen chimneys. 

“What started the trouble? I never 
knew what it was all about.” 

“Oh, all a matter of the lower field. 
My father put up a fence when your 
father 


was sick, the summer he had 


typhoid. Your father claimed that he 
run it onto his land. They had it hot 
and heavy and your father took it to 
law and my tather won. I guess there 
was a mistake somewhere, but I don't 
know nor care which one was right.” 

“How dreadful!’ she said in a 
shocked voice. Then meeting his eyes, 
she burst into a gale of laughter. He 
looked at her in surprise for a moment 
and then he, too, saw the absurdity of 
the situation. He rolled over on the 
ground laughing heartily. 

“Those two ornery old cusses,” he 
“They ought to have their heads 


knocked together!’ 


said. 


One morning, Jennie awoke at day- 


break and heard the rain swishing 


against the panes. The trees were toss 
ing and swaying in the wind that was 
blowing in at her window sweeping the 
rain across the floor, 

“Oh, darn,” she said as she closed the 
window, leaning far back at the side to 
keep from getting wet. “I can’t go to 
the dance tonight, nor see Steve in the 
lane!" 

She hopped back into bed and lay 
looking out into the rain-swept yard 
with a rueful tace. 


One of her Leghorns crowed lustily 


and was answered by one of Steve’s Ply 
mouth Rocks. She smiled. 

“It’s a wonder they'd let the roosters 
crow at each other!” she thought. “If 
they could help it, they wouldn’t!’’ 

Jennie was a fine housekeeper and 
did not allow herself to be disconsolate. 
All day she worked with a song on her 
lips determinedly looking forward to the 
time when the work she was doing now 
would be a labor of love for Steve. 

At supper, her father seemed to have 
something on_ his After the 
dishes were done, Jennie went to the 
To her 
delight, the sun was breaking through 
the clouds and the wind was_ blowing 
strong from the west. 


mind. 


door to see if it were clearing. 


“T guess I can go to the dance after 
all, father!” she said happily. 

Hler father spoke to her abruptly,“‘Sit 
down a minute, Jennie, | want to talk to 
you.” 

She wonderingly obeyed, casting a 
quick glance at him. 

“What if he’s heard something about 
Steve and me!” she thought in quick 
alarm, 

“You're twenty-two, ain’t you?” he 
said abruptly. 

“Yes, last June,” she replied wonder 
ingly. “Why father?” 

‘’Bout time you's thinking of getting 
married, ain’t it?” he said with a smile. 
“You ain't aiming to be an old maid?” 

She laughed nervously. What a 
splendid chance to tell him that she and 
Steve wanted to marry. She glanced 
up into his face, but noting the grim 
jaw and keen eyes, her heart failed her. 

“No, father,” she said in a low voice 
‘| hope to marry soon!” 

After an interval of silence, he satd 
abruptly, “Silas Hawkins wants to marry 
you; he asked me at the auction yester 
day if he might try to make you like 
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him.” He did not look at her but fixed 
his gaze out of the window. 

“Silas Hawkins! That old 
Why, I’d not 


miser! 
Her father interrupted her, “I know 
he’s nothing to look at but he’s the rich- 
est man for miles around these parts 
and | guess you'd find you could do 
‘bout as you wanted to with his money, 
if you’d only marry him!” 

“The old beast!” she said with flash- 
ing eyes, “I'd not marry him if he was 
the last man on earth!” 

Her father took his hat 
the hook. 


down from 

“Well, you think it over, Jennie, and 
remember fellow I'd 
put off this place pretty quick if I ever 


this, there’s one 
saw him hanging ‘round here! That's 
Steve Lane!” 

The door slammed to behind him! 

Jennie went up to her room with a 
troubled She 
dance in a little flowered chiffon gown 
she had made herself. The lovely little 


face that looked back from the mirror, 


heart. dressed for tne 


its expressive brown eyes framed in 
dancing curls, assured her that she was 
looking her best. 

time,” she 
Steve 


something will 


“T can't have a good 


thought. “One thing 1s_ sure, 


must take me soon, or 
happen to part us!” 
Her thoughts traveled on in a circle of 
fears, 
“That old Silas will be 


there! [ll give him a snub that he’ll not 


Hawkins 
forget! My father must think lots of 
me, to even listen to him!” Angry tears 
sparkled in her eyes. 

Some near neighbors down the road 
She 
ready and waiting when they drove into 
the yard in the old Ford. 


were going to call for het was 


They arrived a little late. The first 
person Jennie saw was Steve standing 


by the door, tall, handsome and broad- 


shouldered. Her heart skipped a beat 
at the look in his eyes as he greeted 
them. 

“I think that you promised me this 
dance, didn’t you, Jennie?” 

The girls laughed. Alice, her friend, 
stepped back to wait for a partner. 

“| think I did, 
happily. 

He led her onto the 


swirling dancers. 


Steve,’ she replied 


floor amid the 


“Sweet,” he whispered, “my sweet!” 
She looked up at him with happy eyes. 
“Don’t look at me so rapturously,”’ 
“Old Silas 
glaring at you, he wants to marry me, 


Steve!” 


she whispered. Hawkins is 


He lost his step. 
“Wants to marry you!” He glared 
over at the man who was watching them 
with furtive eyes. 

“Be careful, Steve! He will be say 
ing something to my father if he gets 
suspicious.” 

Later she was forced to greet the man 
who had spoken to her father for her, 
meeting him in a quadrille. Her flesh 
recoiled from the touch of his hands on 
her bare arms. 

“Will you give me the next dance, 
Jennie?” he whispered, as he swung her 
in the ladies’ chain. 

“My dances are all engaged ahead, 
Mr. Hawkins,” she answered coldly. 

Her eyes caught a glance from Steve. 
He was watching her from across the 
hall. 

The next morning her father again 
broached the subject. 

“Silas is coming over tonight to see 
you, Jennie,” he said. “He was here last 
night after you had gone. | tell you he 
means business.” 

She looked at him with flashing eyes. 

“Understand this once for all, father! 
Silas Hawkins I'd 
go to the County Farm! I can’t under- 


Rather than marry 
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stand how you, my father, can 


think of such a thing. 


even 
What do you 
think mother would say if she knew that 
you were trying to sell me? Do you 
want to get rid of me?” 

He flushed a little shamefacedly. His 
face was troubled. 
Silas holds — the 
house. I—] 


“You see, Jennie, 
mortgage on the never 
talked to you much about business but, 
to tell the truth, I’ve not done very well 
the last five or six years and I’ve had 
farm. He 
I’m afraid if he gets mad, he 
might be kind of nasty.” 


to put a mortgage on the 
holds it. 

Jennie’s face was troubled. Ilere was 
a new complication, 

“There will be some way,” she said 
slowly. “I cannot bear to have him even 
think of me in that sha!l not 
marry him.” Her face was set and cold. 
“T will do any thing I can 
father, but that! 


way. | 


for you, 
He reminds me of a 
fat, oily, green-eyed snake!” 

Her father went to the mill soon after 
breakfast and as soon as he was gone 
she hurried out to the lower field where 
Steve was mowing, 

“Oh, Steve,” 


trying to have me marry Silas Hawkins! 


she sobbed, “father is 


He holds father’s mortgage and he is 
afraid if we get him mad, he will make 
trouble!” 

“Well, U1 Steve said 


in surprise. “I don’t see how it came that 


be darned!” 


your father would ever have to put a 
mortgage on his place. That’s queer! 
But anyway, Honey, he’s crazy to think 
of ever making you the goat!” 

They sat down on the log and talked 
the situation 


troubled. 


over, Jennie’s face was 


“I’m afraid, Steve. I wish we could 
be married now. I—I am afraid_ that 
something will happen!” 

“The time has come to act,” he said 


decidedly. ‘I’m going to take you away 


tonight. I have my plans all made.’ 

She looked at him with tears in her 
eves. 

“| think that father is beginning to 
mistrust something,” she said anxiously. 
“He was looking at me so queerly this 
morning. Maybe Silas has 
They talked 
before she said good-by, 

The filling the 
meadow with silver light and bringing 
each twig and branch into bold relief. 
Wraith-like mists were rising from the 


told him 


something.” for an hour 


moon was rising, 


meadows, as Jennie stood by the window 
in her room, waiting. 

At eleven o'clock she stole down the 
back stairs. She heard voices from the 
living room and hesitated. How queer 
that her father should have callers so 
late! Down by the lilac bushes, at the 
lower end of the yard, Steve would be 
waiting for her. 

“T’d like to know,” she 
“T think I'll look in and see 
who it is!” Stealing softly up to the 


said unde 


cidedly. 


house, she cautiously peeped in at the 
window. “For goodness’ sake!” she 
whispered in amazement. 

Rushing across the yard, she threw 
herself into Steve's arms. 

“Come see, if you see, what I saw!” 
she said incoherently. He followed her 
“Took !”" 

Through the window he saw two men 
playing 


wonderingly. 


heads 
back, 


burst out 


checkers, their closely 


bent together. Drawing they 


looked at each other and 


laughing. Clasping her in his arms, 
they stood looking in at the two men. 

“What do you know about that!” he 
whispered. 

Hand in hand they retraced their steps 
around the house and quietly opened the 
door into the kitchen. 

“Father!” 


for the other. 


Each spoke, not waiting 


The men arose. 
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us, did ye?” 


ingly. 


as Ve be, 


“Ye thought you’d put one over on 
Her father said laugh- 
“Well let me tell ve St ymething ! 


‘o get ahead of us two old codgers that 


hev to be called yer fathers, ungrateful 


) yell hev to git up earlier in 
the morning, than ye ever hey yet! I 


saw ye whisperin’ an’ makin’ love the 


other day an’ | thought ‘twas time we 


stole a march on ye, unless we wanted 


to be left with no children! So | buried 
the hatchet an’ went over ‘n talked with 


We didn't 


quite sO soon though. 


Tom. callate on yer goin’ 


Wall, will 


two onery cusses change yer minds an’ 


you 


Tom 


stay to home where you belong ? 


May run between 


MEETING 


Meeting 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE 


Although the road of circumstance 





an’ I thought ‘twould be a good idee to 
thet 
wed all move into one house an’ rent 


sort of consolidate. We figured 


the other to a hired man. If we're 
gom’ to make a ranch out of this place, 
‘twill take another one, and the man’s 
wife could help Jennie.” 

Jenme went into her father’s arms, 
while Steve walked over to his father 
who put his hands on his shoulders. 

“We'll all be one family!" 


“Will Aunt Hattie stay, too?’ 


she said 
happily. 
Steve's father laughed. 
“No,” he said. 


Silas!” 


“She’s goin’ to marty 
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Holding us thus apart, 
Our thoughts and dreams, 
The branches of our souls, 
May reach and touch 

In beauty overhead. 


And, oh, dear one, 


The purple shadows cast 
Are closely intertwined 


Across the space 


Mingled in exquisite 
Harmony and grace 








Lhe Story of an Abandoned Farm or 
The House in the Woods 


KLELA THAYER DODGE 


URNING 


ford Pike with its electric line 


aside from the Hart 


and lively automobile traffic onto 


a narrow, rough, country road which 
leads up and down hill through a thick 
occasional 


woodsiness with an 


Open 
swale, in about half a mile one comes 
to the ruins of an old house. On every 
side the woods are encroaching on what 
were once fertile fields of the farm 
stead. 

It has been deserted for many years. 
Nothing of the house remains except 
the splendid masonry of the foundations 
and the massive stone chimney where 
one can still count six fireplaces embed 
ded into its bulk. The place has been 
so long deserted not even a trace of its 
timbers can be seen nor any of the shrub 
bery and fruit trees that once must have 
surrounded it, except a very jungle of 
lilacs and an occasional wild apple tree. 
The ruin might be in the depths of the 


North Woods for all 


humanity to be seen from it. 


Great signs oO 
Nothing 
but forest is visible whichever way one 
looks. 

[I became immensely interested in its 
history, for history it surely had in this 
wild romantic setting. So one day hav 
ing occasion to look up some old records 
at the town clerk’s office in Canonchet, 
[ asked the man in charge, about the 
place——-who its) owners had been, 
and why what was evidently such a fine 
old homestead was allowed to go to 
decay. 


He said it had belonged to a family by 


the name of Arnold, but no one had lived 
there for fifty vears......that the pre 
ent owner, John Arnold, a grandson o 
the builder, lived in Philadelphia, and 
was a very rich old man, so he had never 
made any attempt to sell the place. I! 
added that there was some sort of tragic 
history connected with it, but it was be 
fore his time so he could not remember 
what it was, anvhow John Arnold had 
never in his remembrance, re-visited his 
native town, 

There was an old, old woman, he said, 
living out Wigwam Hill way, in a little 
cottage, and if I was interested enough 
in the matter to go to see her, she could 
tell me all about it for she and her hus 
band worked there for many vears, so 
he had been told. 

It was a charming day in early fal! 
and I had nothing in particular to do, so 
I walked out to see Mrs. Haig, and was 
lucky enough to find her enjoying one ot 
her good days, as she said. She was 
belief—all ot 


should say--and her memory 


vray and wrinkled past 
ninety | 
for what had happened recently was 
vague and weak, but for the events o! 
SIXty or seventy vears ago she retain 

a vivid remembrance of even imsigiill 
cant details, and sitting out on the steps 
of her litthe unpainted cottage in the 
Wari September sunshine she told me 
the following story which I have clothed 
in my own language and to which | have 
added some details gathered later trom 
other sources. 


The Arnolds were people of impo1 
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When 
old Amasa Arnold built this house it was 


ance and wealth in Canonchet. 


the finest for miles around, and it set 


proudly in the midst of fertile tields, 
pasture, and swale, but then as now the 
forest surrounded it. However, it was 
a busy place. There were six children, 
hired men and maids, and no one ever 
thought of its being lonely. The Arnolds 
were hospitable. There 


were always 


guests coming and going. :\masa was a 
town officer besides doing much business 
in wood, lumber, and trading of various 
kinds, so it was a_ thriving, hustling 
household, almost a community in itself. 

As time went on one after another of 
the children married and went away. 
Soon no one was left with the old folks 
but Richard, or Dick as he was called, 
and the youngest daughter, Jane, a frail 
voung girl who after a long illness died 
of consumption soon after her sister 
Anna's marriage. 

Dick had always been a great favorite 
with the girls round about but had 
reached the age of thirty without marry 
ing when one night at a small dance at 
Putnam he met Molly Gregson of Hart- 
ford, just eighteen and a picture of love 
liness in her city-made gown of white 
organdy with pink rose buds in_ her 
brown hair and pink roses on her cheeks. 

Dick fe'l desperately in love that 
night, and after a brief and impetuous 
wooing, amid more or less opposition 
from both families, married her. Moliv’s 
were sone conse 


family people ot 


quence even in Hartford. She was one 
of a large tlock of brothers and sisters, 
and while her people all admitted Dick's 
charms, thev said a large farm was no 
place for delicate, city bred Molly. 
Dick’s people objected because Molly 
had neither the training nor the physique 


for a farmer's wife. Mrs. Arnold was 


growing old and quite feeble, and on 
Dick’s wife would devolve the care, re 
sponsibility, and much of the work of the 
farmhouse ut opposition only fan 
ned the tlame of Dick’s love, and he 
brought his pretty girlish bride home t 
the farm before harvest was over, 
Molly adored Dick, and tried her very 
best to meet the many cares and re 
sponsibilities thrust upon her, but it was 
a losing fight the bitterness of which 
Dick, having spent all his life on a farm 
and with farming people, never under 
stood. Poor Molly's failure in her hard 
task soon changed much of his love inte 
pity for himself that he should have 
burdened himself with an incompetent 
wife. As a result of her hard physical 
Molly's fine 
and the chil 


dren who came were either dead at birth 


work and discouragement 
health gradually vanished, 


or lived but a few feeble ailing months 
before their frail lives flickered out. The 
old family doctor either did not under 
stand or feared to speak the truth s 
conditions remained unaltered. 

live years after Molly came to the 
farm old Mrs. Arnold died after a pro 
longed sickness, feeling aggrieved to the 
last that Dick had not chosen one of the 
farmer lasses of 


robust the neighbor 


hood for his wife—one who could have 
kept the farmhouse work up to tts old 
standard of efficiency, and have borne 


healthy children to play about the old 


place. 
Amasa Arnold lived several vears 
after his wife’s death, a driver and 


hustler to the end. But when that end 


came, the large property he had ac 
cumulated had to be divided among tne 
Dick. 


against all Molly’s tears and pleadings, 


several brothers and _ sisters and 


took for his share the home place. 


When two work together, one ts al- 
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and old Amasa_ had 
that. Dick 
contented to be a sort of foreman under 
Now 


and 


ways the leader, 


been very much had _ been 


his direction. deprived of his 


father's counsel keen business 
sagacity, and also without the old man’s 
capital, things no longer prospered as 
they had done. Dick, who in his young 
manhood had made the life and gayety 
ot the place, became sullen and grouchy, 
laving much of his ill success to Molly- 

that he had a wife who was no help to 
Molly 


where except in the heart of her maid, 


him. So found sympathy no- 
the old woman now telling me the story. 
She was too proud to complain to her 
family who had advised against her mar- 
riage. Desides her mother 


own Was 


dead. But she had one comfort. One 
of her babies, after a sickly vear or two 
when the mother and her maid simply 
fought inch by inch for his life, de- 
veloped a tough strain of vitality and 
after his babyhood was over grew into 
a handsome, happy little fellow who was 
the delight of his mother’s heart, and 
even made his gruff father forget his 
surliness. 

The farm was no longer the money 
bringing success it had been. The fields 
began to look neglected and the buildings 
to show lack of paint and repairs. How- 
ever there were always fast horses in the 
barn and a classy buggy, and more and 
more frequently would Dick drive away 
with these. Ugly rumors began to creep 


about of his attentions to the red- 


cheeked wife of a farm laborer over on 
Wionkiege, by name of Nason. 
Nason was of the acquiescent type of 


husband, and the money and_ gifts 


Arncld brought and the jobs he ob- 


tained for Nason—always at a_ (is- 


tance—made him look with tolerant 


eyes on his wife’s lover. 
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In the old days no one had thought 
of the Arnold farm with its teeming life 
as a lonely place, but now Haig and his 
wife, Jane, were the only help kept, 
mistress and maid planning to have Jane 
do much of the out door work so Dick 
would net discharge her as unnecessary. 
Little John as he grew up was at school, 
and Ilaig often away in distant held o 
left the 


a'one on the place with the all encem 


woodlot. This two women 
passing woods, and no one in sound of 
their voices. The road was now an un 
frequented one and the loneliness wa 
appalling. 

Moily, brought up in the city and used 
to a large lively household, could never 
at the 


Jane who, in spite 


get over her fear and _ terror 
silence and isolation. 
of her rough exterior, had a very tender 
heart tried never to leave her mistress 
alone, but sometimes conditions were too 
much for her to circumvent. 

Arnold, absorbed in his own business 
and pleasures, paid no attention what 
ever to his wife’s wishes and scoffed at 
her loneliness while young John, though 
he worshipped his mother in his boy 
ish way, yet did not realize the unseliish 
ness that never let her needs stand in 
the way of his wholesome pleasures. 

Jchn’s education was assured—a Itttle 
fund of his own had been left him by 
his grand-parents, and his father’s fast 
horses and women could not encroach 


on that; so when he had_ finished at 
Lapham Academy in Groton, he entered 
upon his college course. 

It was during his senior year he had 
a serious talk with his mother and real- 
ized more than ever the hardships and 
tragedy of her life. Various remarks 
by his youthful friends and some down 
right talk by the Haigs had shown a 


situation not to be ignored. Then, too, 
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something had happened this summer 
which had opened his eves to Cc mditions. 
The 


Haigs were called away to attend the 


It was a lovely day in August. 


John himselt had 


funeral of a relative. 


gone into Providence on a_ business 
errand for his father, leaving him at 
home working in the garden. 

But Arnold did not continue long at 
this occupation—the day was too fine. 
A ride with Mazie Nason and a supper 
and dance at one of the numerous 
taverns round about appealed to him as 
the only way to fittingly celebrate such 
a glorious day. So he went into the 
house, finding his wife on the lounge 
resting while she watched the cooking 


of dinner. When he came out of the 


bedroom dressed in his best, his wife 
asked him where he was going. 
“To town on business,” he said. 
“Can't the business wait ‘till tomor- 
row 2?" she asked. “Every one 1s away 
today and I am afraid to be left all 
alone.” 


like a 


thunder cloud, she added quickly, “Or 


Seeing his face grow black 
it the business can’t wait, take me with 
you. Perhaps,” with pitiful hopefulness, 
“the drive would do me good and | 
would be better for the fresh air.” 

“T can’t bother having you around,” 
be back ‘til 
What is there to be afraid of here?” 


said he. “I may not late. 
“I'm afraid of the stillness and rcb- 


bers. I’m not well and I don’t dare 


stay alone,” she cried. 
“Damn your fears,” said he, ‘spunk 
up and try to be good for something be- 
sides muling around like a sick baby,” 
and slamming the door he left the house 
and harnessing King Cole into his shiny 
buggy, drove rapidly away. 

Molly sobbed weakly as she saw him 


go and feebly taking the cooking food 


bolted 
and barred every window and door sh« 


from the stove, she locked and 


had strength to reach. Then by busy 
ing herself with the accumulated house 
hold tasks tried to drive away her fears. 

All the lonely afternoon no one passed 
by and about four as she was sewing 
upstairs she heard a thunderous pound 
ing at the back door. Looking out she 


saw two ugly looking tramps. Her 


heart beat so it almost suffocated her 
but she had strength enough to close the 
door of the room she was in and draw 
a heavy table against it while the tramps, 
not able to break in the locked doors, 
prowled around the house, and finding a 
window insecurely fastened, crawled in. 
Molly could hear them as they proceeded 
to help themselves to eatables, then go- 
ing into the dining room, ransacked the 
silver closet. 

Fearful every moment that they might 
discover her whereabouts, she tstened 
in agony while they started up the stairs, 
but hearing a team in the distance they 
opened the door on the side nearest the 


woods when the 


and were far away 
Haigs and John reached home about six, 
to find the house in terrible confusion, 
and Moliy upstairs in a dead faint 
from which their combined efforts could 
not arouse her. 

A doctor was hastily brought from 
Canonchet who did finally succeed in 
restoring her, but it was several days 
before she recovered sufficiently to be 
about the house. 

It had been in the “wee sma’ hours” 
of the night before Arnold got home, and 
confronted his son, pale from anxiety 
and watching at his mother’s bedside. 

This incident opened John’s eyes to 
the conditions at home and several talks 
with the Haigs showed him plainly how 


atfairs were going, so before he left for 
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college in the fall, although he was easy- 
going, and in a way selfish as most young 
fellows are, he had a talk with his father, 
for he dearly loved his delicate little 
mother, and it was unbearable to go 
away and leave her to his father’s care- 
lessness and neglect. In their talk one 
thing led to another, and in conclusio- 
with flashing eves and a sternness which 
made him look like his grandfather, 
Arnold, and twenty years older than his 
he told father to be careful. 


That if anything happened to his mother 


age, his 
through his neglect he should have him 
to deal with. 

Perhaps if there was anything Richard 
Arnold cared for beside his own sinful 
pleasures, it was this handsome young 
son of his, so for some months he was 
more careful and the Haigs more de- 
voted than ever. But with spring he 
More than 
once it happened Molly was left alone. 


Was more and more away. 


She had never since the tramp episode 
quite regained her nerve strength. Then, 
Mrs. 


called away to her sister who was very 


too, Haig had been quite often 
ill, so she had a larger burden of house- 
hold cares. 

One windy, gray day in early April 
Mrs. Haig 
Haig himself had 
gone with a load of wood to Providence. 


she was left entirely alone. 
was at her sister's. 


About ten Arnold harnessed up and an- 
nounced he had to see a man in Gorham. 


Molly had the 


asking him to stay at home so said noth- 


learned uselessness of 
ing, and he drove away leaving her all 
the 


alone on 
Whichever 


nothing but woods—not a single cheer- 


isolated, desolate farm. 


way she looked there was 
ing sign of humanity could she see. The 
house creaked and groaned with the 
wind, the trees thrashed their bare arms 


together, and the sky looked as gray and 
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hard as the earth beneath. The nearest 
neighbors were a mile away, and even 
if Molly had had strength to reach them 
they were busy, uncongenial people 
Never could she get accustomed to the 
loneliness and today at every unac- 
customed sound her heart nearly stopped 
beating. But the 


close 


somehow miserable 


day and still 


neither of the men had reached home. 


wore itself to a 


Supper was waiting and = gradually 
grew cold, and the swirling wind of th 
angry black night, as it beat against the 
windows of the isolated farmhouse, was 
laden with hail and sleet. Almost be 
numbed by fear, about ten, Molly was 
aroused by a beating at the door. Think 
ing it was 


the faithful 


Haig, she 
hastened to open it, and was confronted 
by an ugly, repulsive looking negro who 
thrust her aside and made at once to 
the stove to get warm. 


himself at 


Then he seated 
made the 
trembling woman wait on him while he 


the table and 
ate like a wolf until his appetite was 
satisfied. As he ate Molly noticed a big 
scar on his head and that part of one 
ear Was missing, and with sickening 
dread remembered the description in 
last week's paper of a murderer escaped 
from the state’s prison at Howard. 

After he had finished eating he turned 
with an ugly leer, and asked her to 
show him where the money and silver 
were, but she refused though her mout/ 
was so dry she could scarcely articulate 
the words. 

At her refusal he knocked her down 
with his big fist. As she toppled over, 
the 
blood 


With a horrible grin at the su 


her head _ hit corner of the wood 


box and the Howed over ever) 


thing. 
cess of his blow, the negro turned to 
ransacking the house. He made a ver 
thorough haul of all the valuables in the 
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place and returning to the kitchen to 
pack them into a bag he had found, he 
saw Molly was just beginning to regain 
consciousness, and either out of fear of 
her disclosing the direction of his escape 
to the authorities or out of pure devilish 
lust for killing, he hit her over the head 
with a heavy hammer, and poor Molly’s 
pitiful, unselfish life was stilled forever. 
She had gone where the lonely night 
winds and the gloomy forest would no 
more terrify her—where neglect, nor un- 
kindness, nor pain, nor failure would no 
more torture her. 

Seeing she was in truth dead, the 
murderer took up his bag, and without 
even closing the door in his haste, ran 
for the nearby wood. 

About two the next morning Arnold 
returned. Mazie Nason had been par- 
ticularly alluring, and they had had a 
gay time of it at Gorham, where he had 
met her and some of her friends, and 
afterwards at her home on Wionkiege. 
He was still thinking of the day’s pleas- 
The 


storm and wind had died down and a 


ures as he drove into the barn. 
full moon was sailing high in the sky 
overhead. 

He was astonished as he turned to- 
the the 


open. Cursing at 


ward house to see back door 


wide somebody's 
carelessness he went in. As he stepped 
that 


There in the full 


into the kitchen he saw a sight 
turned his blood cold. 
moonlight lay Molly. She lay in a dark 
pool of blood but her face was merci- 
fully untouched. The moonlight brought 
out its beauty, purity, and tenderness, 
and the peace that had now fallen upon 
her gave her back the beauty of her girl- 
hood days. Arnold rushed to her side and 
felt her forehead, her wrist, her heart, 
but 


and he shrank back in a fright as he 


she had been several hours dead 
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felt the icy coldness of her. With 
trembling hands he struck a match, but 
it flared out. It 


after many attempts that his shaking 


and went was only 
hands finally made out to light a lamp. 
Then he saw the havoc that had been 
wrought—that he himself was covered 
with blood where he had knelt by Molly’s 
side—that all through the house was dire 
confusion. 


Then to lim came a sense of the ter- 


rible loneliness and isolation of the 
place. Perhaps the robbers were siiil 
about waiting to murder him. If they 


were who could hear his cries—there 
was nothing but interminable forest in 
any direction. He knew he ought, he 
must, summon help, and he started back 
to the kitchen, but as he approached, 
the thought of his little wife lying in 
that pool of blood so unnerved him he 
shook all over, as with the ague and the 
lamp fell out of his trembling hand 
Left in the dark he felt the unseen hands 
of the murderer were grabbing at him 
in the black passageway and he frantic 
ally stumbled into the kitchen where in 
the moonlight lay Molly. As he looked 


He 


knelt at her side trying to get her to 


it seemed to him her lips moved. 


speak to him, but never more in patience 
or entreaty would those lips answer his. 
The mother of his son lay there foully 
murdered because of his neyicct. As 
waves of remorse rolled over him, dulling 
his fears, dark squally clouds covered 
the moon and the wind rattled te win- 
called 


dows. Shrieking with fear, he 


and called but no one heard. He could 


hear stealthy foot-steps approaching 


and scurried into a corner to protect him- 
self against his assailants. 

When Haig, who had been delaved by 
and misfortunes, 


a series of accidents 


reached home at daylight he found him 
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cowering in the corner shrieking with 
terror. Horrified at what he saw, and 
thinking Arnold had killed his wife, he 
drove as though the Evil One were after 
him, the long mile to a neighbor’s. They 
in turn roused others and a little after 
sunrise the yard was full of people who 
handled Arnold with no gentle hands. 
Sut investigation proved it had been a 
robber who had done the dastardly deed 
so Arnold The sheriff 
held firmly to the belief that the escaped 


negro convict who had been seen in the 


was released. 


dense woods hereabouts was the mur- 
derer. The negro was never captured, 
but many years after, contractors, in dig- 
ging a trench through a bog near the old 
Bowdish Reservoir, came upon a skele- 
ton near which were found pieces of 
with M R G, Molly’s 


initials, on them. 


family plate 


After Molly was laid at rest on Acote’s 
Hill and they had returned to the silent, 
empty house, John came into the living 
room where his father was sitting, bag 
in hand ready to start for the train. 
Arnold exclaimed in dismay, when he 
saw him about to go, and then John told 
him some bitter truths about his treat- 
ment of the woman he had vowed to 
cherish and protect, swearing never to 
darken his doors again. 

The next day the Haigs also lett. 
They were to run her sister’s farm. No 
one could be gotten to take their places 
for the house got the reputation of being 
haunted and was so lonely no woman 
could be hired to live there. At Arnold’s 
father’s death there had _ been legal 
troubles over the settlement of the estate 
which had antagonized those of his fam- 
ily who lived in that section. They would 
not respond to any overtures he made. 
As for Mazie Nason and her sort, he had 


no more interest for them for it soo1 
became known that he was in financia 
difficulties as well as in popular disfavor 
Mazie had a new lover before the week 
was out. 

When the ugly story of the murder 
was bruited abroad, men at a distance 
became aware of the life Arnold had 
been living, and insisted on the payment 
of the debts he owed them. Mazie had 
been an expensive proposition in other 
ways than the money he spent on her. 
A New England farm requires the un 
divided attention of its owner to make 
it a paying proposition, and the Arnold 
farm had for years lacked the skill and 
attention needed in its management. So 
one by one the cattle and fast horses, 
the carriages and everything salable, 
went to satisfy creditors. The mortgagee 
took the fields and surrounding wood- 
lots leaving Arnold the house as no one 
would buy a place with such a history, 
So he lived alone in the old place which 
in his memory had been filled with the 
laughter of young voices and the sounds 
of happy labor. 

If he had still had money to spend, if 
he had still had position and wealth, his 
neglect of his wife who had been mur- 
dered while he was off with his mistress 
would have been overlooked, at least 
seemingly, but as he was shorn of all 


these he was shunned by everyone. 


One cold, blustery day in April, just 
one year from the date of Molly’s death, 
a neighbor called to collect a bill for 
work. He had called several times be- 
fore but been put off each time so this 
time he was determined to get his money. 
He pounded on the door with right good 
will, but no one answered, so he went 
to the kitchen window, and looking in 
saw Arnold on the floor just where he 
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had found his murdered wife a year ago. 

The man hurriedly smashed the win- 
dow, then climbing in reached Arnold’s 
side, but he had been many hours dead. 
On his face was an expression of hideous 
terror. The cause of his death, the 
hastily summoned doctor pronounced as 
heart failure, produced by some sudden 
shock or fright. What caused the ter- 
ror no one knew, but every one thought 
it was the vision of his wife’s murder. 
All about were evidences of his fear in 
his loneliness. Windows and _ doors 
were barred, bolted and barricaded, and 
a whole arsenal of weapons was found. 

John, who had never entered the door 


of the house since the day of his mother’s 


funeral, was summoned from _ Phila- 


delphia where he had gone immediately 
after his graduation to work for his 
mother’s brother, a manufacturer there. 

After his father was buried, he locked 
up the old house and left it, never to re- 
turn. And there it has stood gradually 
falling to decay, shunned even by tramps 
on account of its tragic history, a home 
The 
wild flowers and trees of the forest, pity- 


for birds and beasts of the field. 


ing its loneliness, have crept shyly up to 
it. The rotted into the 
earth from which they sprang, but the 


timbers have 
granite masonry, like the eternal prin- 
ciples of life and death, still stands and 
shall stand eternally the buffeting of 
wind and weather, the sins of man and 
the harshness of Nature. 


Vespers at St. Paul’ s 


ALDINE F. 


MASON 


High vaulted arches span the cloistered nave, 
Rose-hued the light athwart the chancel dim, 
The carved altar towering over all. 

Sends back the echo of each glorious hymn. 

What memories must arise in those 

Who come once more and kneel to pray 

Before this altar as in days long past, 

With faith undimmed, tho’ near life’s closing day ; 


The organ peals! 


The choir in seried rank on rank 


With voices blent in unison, take up the mighty chant, 
And as the arches echo with the last whispering breath, 
A voice in invocation speaks, “There is no death! 

The sword of life falls from our nerveless hands, 

We sink into Azrael’s deep embrace, 

And rest, till at the Master’s clear command, 

We rise again, each to his destined place. 

Having fulfilled the law of brotherhood, 

Forgiven earthly wrongs along life’s way, 

Given loyalty and comfort where we could, 

We bow before Him in humility. 

In silence kneel, and wait his word of grace, 

These are my chosen ones, and they shall see my face!” 











A Blue Diamond in New Hampshire Skies 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


EARS and years ago, in Belknap 
County, near the shore of Lake 
Winnepesaukee, a 


man stood 


studying the bespangled heavens. Years 
and years ago, in the Weirs, on a hill- 
side, this man was standing. It was 
an August evening in summer. 

Below him, unseen, lay Lake Win- 
nepesaukee. Its refreshing coolness was 
felt. He stood within a meadow, amid 
its verdant grasses. Quietude reigned. 
Peace and contentment surrounded him 
and city cares were forgotten. Below him 
there sparkled the lights of the Weirs; 
above him scintillated the stars of the 
darkened firmament. 

Hundreds of stars were visible to this 
man’s unassisted sight with millions 
more beyond them. No moon, no clouds; 


Now 


fragrant air 


it was a perfect August night. 
and then a_ breath of 
fanned his face. It was as though he 
were in a wilderness alone. No human 
voice disturbed him. 

Hundreds of stars were visible to his 
unassisted eyesight. Golden Arcturus 


vlittered in the west, red Antares 
g'eamed south-westwardly, yellowish Al- 
tair sparkled south-eastwardly, the Big 
Dipper in Ursa Major was revolving 
Northern Cross 


Milky Way. 


Beautiful indeed were the star-bespan- 


northwardly and the 


of Cygnus spanned the 
vled heavens! 

This 
higher than golden Arcturus, higher than 
red Antares, higher than yellowish AI- 
tair. 


man stood looking upwards, 


He looked to the zenith and be- 
held an insignificant constellation, Lyra 
Lyra the harp. In this firmamental 


harp he saw a bright and beautiful star, 


a brilliant, blue beautiful sun, sparkling 
like a blue fiery diamond. 

Vega of 
Wega. 


Willis likened to a “woman’s eye burning 


Lyra! Vega, also called 


Azure Vega, which the poet 


with soft blue lustre.”” Vega at the zenith 
in August. A star jewel of first magni- 
tude, the fourth brightest san of night 
and many, brilli 


ant than our own sun and brighter than 


many times more 


golden Arcturus in the western sky. 
Beautiful, beautiful Vega! 

Alpha of Lyra is more than 60 times 
larger than our own sun, and our own 
1,300,000 
Nevertheless, Vega 
Alpha 


of Lyra, a sky-furnace whose surface 


sun approximates times the 


size of our earth. 


is comparatively not a large sun. 


temperature equals about 20,000 degrees, 


Fahrenheit. Our own sun is distant 
93, 000,000 miles while Vega Lyra is dis- 
tant 150,000,000,000,000 miles. Accord- 
ingly, we do not see Vega as she exists 
this evening but behold her as she existed 
a quarter-century ago. This is so be 
cause light-rays take 25 years to travel 
from brilliant Vega to our earth. 
Years and years ago, this firmamental 


blue diamond shone upon Lake Win- 
nepesuakee. Years and years ago, a 
man stood studying the bespangled 


heavens, in the Weirs. It was summer, 


an August evening. Tonight this same 


firmamental diamond still shines upon 
the Weirs, upon Lake Winnepesaukee. 
Years and years hence Vega of Lyra 
will shine upon the lakes and mountains 
of New Hampshire, and will sparkle 
the same in New Hampshire skies as 
she scintillated in the times when only 
the Indians dwelt around the shores of 


Lake Winnepesaukee. 
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Legends and Traditions of an Old 
New Hampshire Town 


MAY BELLE 


IkXCI-NT events can be recalled by 
the people ot the present genera- 
tion if time can be spared by 

them, in the rush for motion pictures, 


automobiles, airplanes, and the like, but 


there are some facts and_ traditions 
which are almost forgotten and have 
never been recorded. Some were told 


me by old persons who have passed 
away, but to A. ©. Robinson, an old 
school teacher, now 79 years old, I’m 
indebted for most of 


Wakefield, N. H. 


furnish exact dates so no attempt will 


the history ot 
He is unable to 
be made at chronological order. 
[East-Town was the original name of 
this tract of land and questions have 
arisen that 


about the outline of the town which is 


relative to name and also 


somewhat of a diamond shape. lradi- 
tion says that a grantee of a large tract 
of land agreed to run three townships, 


each of a stated length and width, and 


he was to have the remaining land. He 
laid out in diamond shape the three 
towns of New Durham, Middleton, 


which includes 


Middle- Town) 


Brookfield, and East-Town, which name 


(then 


was afterwards changed to Wakefield by 
the Wentworth, in 


that 


influence of Gov. 


honor of the town by name in 


england. 
The intention of the grantor was to 


have three “rectangular” towns of the 


stated length and width, but by the ac- 


cidental omission of the word (rect- 


angular) the grantee took advantage of 


that omission and saved to himself a 


BURROUGHS 


large tract of land which afterwards 
became a part of the town of Alton. 
John W. Sanborn, superintendent of 
the Conway division of the Boston & 
Maine railroad and from whom Sanborn- 
ville was named, told the story of the 
so-called “Stealing of the Old Meeting 
After the 


Corner had 


church at 
built, the 


House.” 
Wakefield 


old meeting house ceased to be used. 


new 


been 


There was a branch of the same religious 
denomination at Union Village and not 
having a desirable place to worship, the 
people there proposed to move the old 
meeting house to their village and Major 
Hall, one of their leading men, came up 
with a crew of men and teams and pro- 
ceeded to take the building down and 
haul it to Union. <A large number of 
people in this vicinity came to the scene 
in remonstrance. They felt that as the 
house of worship was dedicated and con- 
secrated on that particular spot, it would 
be sacrilegious to remove it. The women 
knelt upon the ground and wept and 
prayed, and perhaps some said strong 


all 


no 


words to themselves, but without 


Mr. 


was offered in opposition, as the church 


avail. Sanborn | said violence 
members thought that would be an ad- 
ditional sin, 

The house was hauled away and set 
up at Union where it has served ever 
since as a place of worship. About forty 
years ago a steeple was built on to the 
old Mr. 
gave a bell which was put in it. 
the old 


Kimball 
The 


meeting 


church, and Alonzo 


original location of 
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house was on the west side of the road 
which leads into the old part of the 
cemetery on the north side. Some pines 
are now growing in that place. 

The exact spot where the old parson- 
age stood is on the east side of this old 
road and where the burial lot of Mar- 
shall IX. Knight is located. Miss Almira 
Haines said that her father’s family lived 
there at one time after it ceased to be 
used by the minister. Mr. Sanborn also 
told of instance of peculiar 
ideas which the old people had. They 
said when Capt. John Lovell killed the 


ten Indians on the island in the pond 


another 


here named for him, and when the last 
surviving Indian asked for mercy, the 
captain, thinking more about the bounty 
for his scalp than he did of compassion, 
killed him; then “his luck turned,” as he 
himself was killed, not long afterwards, 
at Fryeburg, Maine. 

Reference might appropriately be 
made to the Congregational church at 
the “Corner,” whose steeple extends a 
hundred feet or more upward into the 
air. The old style of church architecture 
shown in the tall steeple is still admired 
not only by the inhabitants of the town, 
but by summer tourists, many of whom 
stop to look at it and visit the old church. 
When it was constructed years ago, the 
steeple was considered to be the best 
and handsomest for a good many miles 
around. A_ resident of Philadelphia 
said, “The steeple would not disgrace a 
thirty 


money values were different then from 


thousand dollar church,” and 
those now. 

The second story of the church served 
for many years as an academy. The 
instructors were educated and _ practical 
persons and _ the 
patronized. 


academy was well 
The principal was Edward 
Payson Hodsdon, his assistants were 


James W. Garvin, Martha E. Lincoln, 
Harriet N. Hobbs, and Martha Paul. A 
list of all teachers and pupils would 
make an interesting chapter. 

During the fall of 1866, the church 
was painted. Jerry Lord and his crew 
from Great Falls (Somersworth) did 
the work. Jerry painted the spire him- 
self, and to gain the top he nailed pieces 
of boards across the east side, making a 
temporary ladder. Around the top he 
fastened a rope from which his swing 
chair was suspended. Some of the 
ornamental brackets above the bell deck 
were found decayed and were cut off 
and dropped to the ground, The pupils 
were warned to keep from under when 
they fell. About fifty years ago through 
the efforts of Mr. George W. Dow and 
other members of the church, the large 
clear toned bell was hung in the belfry. 
It came from the famous Meneely Bell 
Foundry of Troy, N. Y. Mr. John T. 
Varney was the first bell ringer. 

A humorous incident connected with 
the church may be of interest. The east 
end of the basement was open and some 
people stored their farming tools there. 
Now, years ago, several of the younger 
members of the F. F. W., chafing under 
Puritanical restraint, went to the base- 
ment of the church and cut a square hole 
up through the floor and under the choir 
gallery, where was quite a sizable room. 
They 


benches and_ by 


constructed rude tables and 
the light of tallow 
candles, had many interesting games of 
“High-Low-Jack” and “casino.” A mem- 
ber of the later generation showed Mr. 
Robinson the place, also mentioned the 
Shades 
Let us hope that he 


names of the Clandestine club. 
of Parson Baker! 
never knew the secret. 

The old mansion home of William 
Sawyer, Esq., deserves to be mentioned. 
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It was of the Colonial type, two stories 
high, low pitch roof, large and imposing 
il appearance, and was located at Wake- 
held Corner 


Simon 


near the spot where Mr. 
The 


spacious hall door had a semicircular por- 


Blake’s new barn stands. 
tico, the pillars of which rested upon a 
large piece of split stone which with the 
two stone steps were presented to the 
town by Mr. Blake and may now be seen 
at the entrance of the town ha'l at San- 
bornville. Some pieces of the split stone 
underpinning were bought by Mr. John 
W. Sanborn, who put them under the 
this old 


house, by the side of the highway, were 


Pioneer building. In front of 
stone posts, a dozen or more, set about 
a rod apart and connected by iron chains, 
also an iron gate in front of the doorway, 
thus forming a barrier between the road 
the lot. 


were sold to different persons and some 


and front of The stone posts 
of them may be found and easily rec- 
ognized. The work was done by Chase 
Perkins, a resident of the town, who was 
a stone mason. 

All of the windows of the house were 
The 


and were of the “wavy” kind of glass,- 


large. panes were medium size 


that is, the glass was not exactly flat, 
The 


house was never painted and it had an 


like the window glass used now. 


ancient and venerable appearance. There 


was an ell and other additions which 
extended from the rear in a northerly 
At one 


time Seth Low wanted to buy the place, 


direction parallel with the road. 


for a summer home, but did not succeed. 
More is the pity. This property was 
owned at one time by Mr. George Gage, 
who tore the building down perhaps 
In Mr. Robin 


son’s days, he can remember seeing Mr. 


forty years ago or more. 


Sawyer, then an aged man, who had re 


tired from law-practice. He came from 


Miss 


Yeaton, came from the same place. Be- 


Portsmouth, and his wife, a 
fore her marriage she received a legacy 
ot one thousand dollars, which she used 
Part of the 
furniture was solid mahogany and a 


to furnish her new home. 


number of those pieces are still preserved 
in town. 


Squire Luther Sawyer, at the 
Corner, in speaking about the town, 
used these words, “Wakefield is noted 


That fact 
would apply to the adjoining towns be 


for longevity of its citizens.” 


cause the conditions are similar. Mr 
Robinson can remember a good many 
persons who lived upwards of eighty 
years, and quite a number more than 
ninety years, and four who passed the 
century mark, as follows: Mrs. Joseph 
Bickford and her grandson, John W. 
Mathews, Mr. Miss 


Lucy Maria Sawyer. but the oldest 


David Evans, and 
person who died in this town was Mr. 
Robert Macklin. It is recorded that he 
was born in Scotland in the year 1672, 
and that he died in Wakefield in 1787. 
These dates would make him 115 years 
old at the time of his death, but old peo- 
ple of the town said he was “well nigh 
up to 116 years old when he died.” 
There is a tradition that when he was 
a boy in Scotland, he was stricken with 
a contagious disease, which they called 
“the Plague” and that he was buried in 
the ground, all but his head, with the 
idea that the ground would absorb, or 
neutralize, the poisonous disease of his 
body. He survived and the story con- 
tinued that he was never sick afterwards, 
but died of old age. At one time he 
was a baker in Portsmouth, and it is 
recorded that when he was eighty years 


old he walked from Boston to Ports- 


mouth in one day and the second day 


to Wakefield. 
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The location of his house was on the 
old discontinued highway west of the 
distance south of 
The Macklin 
Brook, so-called, runs through a culvert 


railroad and some 


‘Fellows’ Crossing.” 
under the railroad. There was a small 
wooden bridge, also called “The Macklin 
Bridge,” feet in 
The 
bridge is gone, but the rock abutments 
Mr. Macklin’s body 


was buried in the “Old Meeting House 


about eight or ten 


length which spanned the brook. 


may still be seen. 


burying ground.’”” Miss Almira Haines 
said that the rude stone, now standing at 
the head of his grave, was placed there 


Perhaps Mr. Macklin 


was the oldest white person who ever 


by her direction. 


died in the state of New Hampshire. 
(A suitable stone bearing his name and 
the name of his native country, together 
with dates of his birth and death placed 
at his grave would be a fitting tribute to 
the memory of this very aged man, who 
undoubtedly was a worthy person. ) 

The history of Wakefield would be 
incomplete unless prominent mention 
was made of Parson Piper in giving him 
considerable credit for his efforts in the 
development of the town in its early 
days. Mr. Asa Piper was a Harvard 
College graduate and perhaps was the 
first highly educated man in this vicinity. 
In addition to his theological acquire- 
ments he studied medicine to enable him 
to give first aid to his parishioners and 
others in the absence of a_ regular 
A portion of his library was 


Wakefield 


later 


physician. 


presented to the Public 


Library by the members of his 


family. Parson Piper had a well cul- 


tivated and productive farm, a good 


orchard, a large garden where he raised 
a good supp!y of vegetables and various 
berries. 


kinds of He also kept honey 


bees. [esides his spiritual teaching he 


took a lively interest in the general wel 
fare of the town affairs, always for the 
good of everyone. He took a great i1 
terest in education. He specially in 
duced some of the young men to take 
advanced studies and come to his home 
and recite to him, they paying for their 
tuition by work on his farm and in his 
garden. Thus quite a number of young 
men were enabled to take studies beyond 
those taught in the public schools. Ben- 
jamin Cook (afterwards known as Col. 
Ben) became a land surveyor of con- 
siderable note. Some of the town maps 
and plans bear his name. Josiah Robin- 
son, Jr., born in Brookfield, was fitted 
for Phillips’ Exeter academy by Parson 
Piper. After attending the academy, he 
became a lawyer in the state of New 


York. 


is still felt, even at the 


The influence of Parson Piper 
present time, 
though perhaps unrecognized, and_ his 
memory ought to be cherished among 
those of other citizens who have labored 
hard to bring Wakefield to its high pos: 
tion among other towns of this state. 

Wakefield has always been a progres 
sive town and has ever given much at 
tention to education of the rising genera 
tion as they came along. It was said 
at one time, in proportion to the num! \ 
of its inhabitants, Wakefield had more 
college graduates than any other town in 
this state. 

An interesting tradition has been 
handed down relative to the method us 
for filling the quota of men apportioned 
to this town for service in the Revolu 
tionary War. It has been told that all 
of the men in town liable for military 
Col. 


Jonathan Palmer, which stood on the 


duty assembled at the house of 


east side of the highway, south of Par 
son Piper's house, and at the northeast 


corner, where the Milton Mills road, go 
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ing over the Copp hill, branches off. 
The house was of the square type, with 
1 the 


paper equal to the number of men pres- 


the chimney in middle. Slips of 


ent were prepared, with the word “go” 
written on a number of slips equal to 
the quota. The other slips were blank. 
All of the slips were put into some one’s 
The hat 
put on the mantle piece “and the mer 


tall hat and mixed up. was 


marched around the chimney.” [tach 
man put one hand into the hat and took 
out a slip of paper. The man drawing 
a marked slip was obliged to go to war 
unless he could induce some one to take 
his place. Years after that the old house 
caught on fire and was burned down, 
but the foundation may be seen at the 
present time. 

the 
town and not mentioned by any other 


Among the early industries of 


records, was the manufacture of potash 
near the brook by that name which run 
into. Arthur Paul’s ice pond, south of 
the Kennett Garage. Also potash was 
made near the place where Charles Nut- 
ter lived. Asa Brackett said that bricks 
were made many years ago in his father’s 
old the 
Brackett shore at Lovell’s Pond. There 


farm from clay found near 


was a small mill for sawing shingles on 
the stream in their pasture. There was 
for that 


the snow melted in the spring. 


sufficient water purpose when 
Another 
ancient industry, almost forgotten, was 
the distilling of whiskey from rye and 
potatoes by Mr. Washington Copp, on 
the farm afterwards occupied by his 
son, John, beyond the Copp hill on the 
Milton Mills. Mr. 


Copp raised three hundred bushels of 


road to ne year 
potatoes which he made into whiskey. 
A field still” field 


highly fertilized by the waste product 


known as “the was 


from the distillery. 
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There was no ‘“Volstead law” in those 
days, but the old people said the whiskey 
business was no benefit to the town. The 
mention of the ‘“Volstead law” brings to 
that the 
New 
three cents a glass. Then it was a favorite 
drink. 


mind the fact 


most of stores 


sold liquor. rum was retailed at 
Rum was brought into the town, 
sometimes in hogsheads, but generally 
in barrels. The man who kept the store, 
afterwards occupied by George Gage at 
the Corner but since burned, had one 
barrel on tap in his back store and an- 


other in 


reserve on the blocks. Some 


of the customers noted the exact spot 
where the barrel rested against the build- 
ing, and one dark night went and bored 
a large hole through the boards and a 
smaller hole into the barrel and with a 
long spout drew out part of the contents 
and carried it away in pails to be used 
on the sly. The story was told to Mr. 
Robinson by a descendant of one of the 
said customers. But they also did have 
a temperance wave in those wet times 
hundred 


and about a 


years ago some 
farmers cut down part of their apple 
trees so as not to be tempted to make 
cider and they used cold water for their 
beverage. 

On the east side of the road leading 
from here to Wakefield Corner, inside of 
the fence line, at the foot of “Sanborn 
Hill,” now occupied by Mr. Urkuhart, 
is a boulder of considerable size, which 
Mr. Charles W. 
brought there from Ossipee Mountain in 
the 


Sanborn said was 


Great Ice Period, which some 
scientists claim was more than twenty 
thousand years ago. The electric light 
people have guyed a pole to it. 

The 
asked where Union Village got its name. 


Mr. John S. Adams told 
that 


question has sometimes been 


Mr. Robinson 


the story when the citizens there 
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were intending to petition for a post 


office they met at a convenient place to 


select a name, but it seemed that each 


person had in mind a name different 


from any other. In despair they de- 
cided to go home without agreeing upon 
a name when Andrew J. Hayes stood up 
in a chair and speaking in an ironical 
but facetious manner said, that, “‘inas- 
much as we are all of the same mind I 
suggest that we take the name Union,” 
and every one shouted, “Yes,” and the 
name has abided ever since. 

In the olden times, a saw mill, known 
“Mathes Mill,” the 
outlet of River North 


“A gang 


as the located at 


Pine Pond at 
Wakefield did a large business. 
of saws,” sixteen in number of the “up 
and down” kind, was hung in the saw 
frame, so that many boards could be 
sawed at the same time. That was be- 
fore the advent of the swift turning cir- 
cular saw, which rendered obsolete the 


old way. A little west of the Sanborn 
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saw mill in this village on the same 
stream, and on the south side of the road 
also before arriving at the Fowler grist 
mill, so known originally, stood a small 
mill used for sawing shingles. The large 
wheels of the mill were made of wood 
and when running ground together mak- 
ing a noise which sounded like the words 
“Fuddy-duddy.” The mill was known 
as “old fuddy-duddy.” 

Another question—Whence the name 
“Witch-trot” for the road leading trom 
Sanbornville to East Lake? It has been 
thought that it was borrowed from an 
earlier road in the east part of Roches- 
ter known by that name, and originally 
came from the name of a lane in Eng- 


land. Some “‘old timers” say it was called 
thus on account of an old woman who 
was regarded as a witch who went trot- 
ting up and down this road on her old 
white horse after she had bewitched the 
housewives’ cream so that it would not 
turn into butter. 
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Sounds 
LOUISE BURTON LAIDLAW 


I love the notes that nature took 

From the harp of eternity, 

The song of a bird, the sound of a brook, 
The boom of the calling sea, 


Or the “‘clish” of pebbles. | delight 
In taking a handful of crystal snow, 
On a silent winter’s night 

And flinging it over the ice below ; 


For each crystal resounds as it hits the ground 
Like a fragile fairy bell, 

I love to listen for the sound 

Of murmuring waves in a shell. 


I love to listen to the drone 

Of humming birds and bees, 

Or the wail of willow branches blown 
By a vagrant evening breeze; 
To the rustle of autumn leaves that fell, 
And now swirl as the wild winds blow ; 
To the distant knell of a wintry bell 

Or the crunch of crusted snow. 


But what of those vague elusive things 
That are not, and yet are— 

The vibrant hush that twilight brings, 
Or the rythmical whir of a star? 
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This Company, writing automobile insurance o na 
mutual plan has returned $285,406.84 
to its policy holders 1 in dividends 


A Dollar Saved is a Dollar Earned 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 
2 So. Main Street Concord, New Hampshire 
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| fie ASKED DAD.--- 
---NOW HE KNOWS 


“Dad,” asked the newly-married Junior, “what fuel shall [ 
buy for next winter?” 


“Son,” replied Dad, ‘‘you can do no better than to follow 
my example. Burn 


| fanchester @ke 
and you'll save both money and effort. My experience 


has proved it’s your BEST solid fuel . . . 


Hundreds of satisfied Manchester householders will testify 
as to the soundness 6f this advice. 


MANCHESTER GAS COMPANY 


PHONE 1216 























